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"Too  thick  to  drink, 
too  thin  to  plow” 


In  1967  the  Tribune  was  first  to  focus  nation-wide  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  appalling  polluting  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
other  Great  Lakes.  In  recent  years  we  have  intensified  this 
reporting.  Our  aim;  to  halt  this  pollution  .  .  .  before  our 
Lakes  become  too  thick  to  drink,  too  thin  to  plow. 

Our  aim  was  good. 

Recently,  President  Nixon  asked  Congress  for  legislation 
and  money  to  outlaw  dumping  of  polluted  dredgings  in  our 
Lakes.  “This  hill,”  said  Mr.  Nixon,  “represents  a  major  step 
forward  in  cleaning  up  our  Great  Lakes.” 

The  Tribune  helps  make  good  things  happen. 
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Newport  Bay  Bridpe,  Newport,  R.  I. 

New  England  Newspapers:  Best  route  to  where  the  action  is! 

High,  wide  and  handsome,  the  recently  completed  Newport  Bay  Bridge  does  a  lot  more  than  add  a  dramatic  note 
to  Rhode  Island’s  shoreline  panorama.  It  also  provides  a  much-wanted  direct  connection  for  coastal  motor  traffic 
with  Newport— an  important  naval  base,  a  summer  mecca  for  yachtsmen  and  music-lovers— and  one  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  many  high-income,  expanding  markets. 


Newport’s  growth  is  not  an  isolated  case.  All  over  New  England,  business  is  booming.  Per  capita  income  in  the 
region  tops  the  national  average  by  9%!  Since  newspapers  here  have  the  best  home  coverage  in  the  nation,  nothing 
puts  your  selling  story  across  in  New  England  like  advertising  in  the  local  daily  newspaper. 

Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


XUM 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (Ef 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S)  Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


BOOMING 

BOOMING! 

BOOMING 

That's  the  Pittsburg  & 
Southeast  Kansas  market! 

With  two  new  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  in  Pittsburg,  a  new 
million-doilar  industrial  park  /|| 

and  a  state  college  that  has  wljF  ' 

doubled  in  size  in  the  last  TC-*  *  1  ^  ^ 

10  years,  this  market  is  vir-  I 

tually  virgin  territory.  And  *  j 

we  cover  over  80%  of  it! 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business . . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  other  countries,  $20  a  year. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JUNE 

21-25 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classifed  Advertising  Managers.  Radis- 
son  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

21-26 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Washington  Plaza  Hotel,  Seattle. 

23- 27 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Monteleone  Hotel  New 
Orleans. 

24- 27 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Stuckey's  Carriage  inn,  Jekyll  Island. 

24- 27 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines.  Des 
Moines. 

25- 28 — Alabama  Press  Association  Work/Study  Mission  to  Acapulco  and 
Mexico  City. 

28-30— New  'York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Gideon  Putnam 
Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

28-July  2 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver. 

28-July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles. 

JULY 

10 — California-Nevada  Associated  Press  Association,  Harrah's  Hotel,  Reno. 
Nevada 

13- 16— Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Mission  Bay's  Bahia  Hotel,  San  Diego,  California. 
16-18 — National  Newspaper  Association  Surburban  Newspaper  Section. 

Alderbrook  Inn.  Union,  Washington. 

19- 22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Leamington  Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

22- 24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner  Hotel,  Wrlghts- 
vllle. 

23- 25 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn.  Gulf  Shores. 

AUGUST 

I- 7 — International  Typographical  Union.  Hilton  Hotel.  Buffalo,  New  York. 

6- 8 — Virginia  Press  Association.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 

7- 9 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Oklahoma.  Western  Hills  Lodge. 
Wagoner. 

^  14-1^— Alabama  Press  Association.  Governor's  House  Motor  Inn.  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

14- 15 — Montana  Press  Association.  Butte. 

16-18 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Contessa  Inn.  Longview. 

16-20 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  American  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

23- 26 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea,  Newcastle,  New  Hampshire. 

SEPTEMBER 

10- 12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey. 

II- 13 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Diplomat  Motel,  Ocean 
City,  Maryland. 

15- 18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Labor  Clinic,  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg. 

11- 13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Broadview  Hotel, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

13-15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House.  Al¬ 
bany. 

18-20— Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Palm  Springs. 
California. 

20- 23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Region. 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

24- 26 — International  Advertising  Association.  Tokyo. 

26-Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Kings  Inn,  Grand 
Bahama  Island. 

OCTOBER 

4-6 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

4-7 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Harrah's  Reno, 
Nevada. 

4-10 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

7-10 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Somerset  Hotel.  Boston. 
10 — National  Newspaperboy  Day. 
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published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  “Eldpub,  New 
York."  Publication  office  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301. 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patent^  and  Reg¬ 
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and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $20.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made 
to  Editor  &  Publisher,  "External  Account,”  Chemical  Bank,  10  Moorgate. 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England. 
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On  writing  editorials 


MriiiMHMiiii 


"Some  peoide  say  that  the  whole  point 
of  an  editorial  is  where  you  wind  up. 

I  think  the  point  is  how  you  get 
there.  If  you  do  that  part  right,  the 
conclusion  suggests  itself- you  don't 
have  to  shout  it  from  a  mountain  top." 

Philip  L.Gcyelin 
Editorial  PageEditor 
The  Washington  Post 


The  selection  of  Philip  C'.eyelin  for  this 
vein  's  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  \vritinj> 
stemmc'd  in  part  from  the  reasoned  ap- 
proiich  to  his  work  that  this  quotation 
reflects;  in  piirt  from  a  rare  ability,  nur- 
tuif'd  by  ii  cpiiirter  century  of  experience, 
to  iissess  men  and  events  as  they  are;  and 
in  i)iirt  from  ii  lucidity  of  thouf’ht  and 
style  thiit  makes  readinf>  what  he  writes 
both  profitiible  iind  pleasuiidile. 

In  the  course  of  a  distinj>uished  ciireiu’ 
with  th('  Widl  Sti'i'et  journal,  ('.eyelin 
covered  the  White  House  and  the  1948 


iind  1952  presidentiiil  campiiigns.  In  195(), 
he  heciime  chief  Kuropean  correspondent 
for  the  jourmil,  reporting  on  the  events 
in  Suez,  Lebanon,  Berlin  iind  Baghdad,  as 
well  as  the  fall  of  the  French  Fourth  Re¬ 
public.  As  Diplomatic  Correspondent  in 
Washington  from  1980  to  1965  he  trav¬ 
eled  to  Vietnam.  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Fhirope.  With  this  cosmo¬ 
politan  background,  he  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  The  Washington  Post  in 
1987;  and,  in  1988,  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  editorial  page;. 


First  in  circulation  .  .  .  first  in  advertising 


Phil  (Jeyelin's  Pulitzer  is  the  third  to  be 
awarded  to  a  Washington  Post  editorial 
page  chief  since  the  day  when  Eugene 
Meyer  acquired  The  Post  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  it  one  of  the  world’s  great 
newspapers.  Today,  thanks  in  part  to 
men  like  Ceyelin  and  his  predecessors, 
that  goal  has  been  achieved. 

With  critical  success  has  come  popular 
success;  The  Washington  Post’s  circula¬ 
tion  is  now  over  500,000  daily  and  883,000 
Sunday  totals  never  approached  by 
any  other  Washington  newspaper. 


first  in  awards 


CA  TCH-lines 
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Editor  & 
Publisher' 
every  issue 
isa 

c^ewspapet' 

^ssue 


Delivering  your  advertising 
message  every  week  to  the  world! s 
most  influential  molders  of  public  opinion 
in  the  newspaper,  advertising 
and  communications  fields 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Weekly  news  magasine  of  the  newspaper  business 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y,  10022 


By  I,enora  Williamson 

K\  Ein  BODY  TAl.kS  ABOIT  THE  W  EA'IHEK  and  Editor 
.1  \(X  SriTON  of  the  V(’M’  Mexican  out  in  Santa  Fe  has  done 
his  share.  He  twitted  the  Vieather  Bureau  so  often  about  not 
havinj:  a  reporting  station  for  .Santa  Fe  that  the  bureau  offieiaU 
plotted  an  answer.  They  arrived  the  other  day  with  rain  gauge> 
and  tlierinoineters  and  proceeded  to  assemble  a  weallier  station 
riglil  on  top  of  the  newspaper  building,  rriiimphal  end  ol  edi¬ 
torial  campaign. 

*  *  * 

WE  I*K1\T  \.N\THING  BLT  DOl.l.AB  BILES  .ledares  the 
postage  meter  slogan  of  the  Pacific  Palisades  (Calif. I  Post  cor¬ 
poration.  .  .  .  Superintendent  cd  Grounds  (iomer  Thomas  re¬ 
tired  in  May  after  a  53-year  association  with  the  (ireenleaf 
Cemetery  and  the  Hrotcnicood  (Texas  |  liulletiii  headed  the 
story:  “■Ketirement  Won't  End  Long  Association  with  Ceme¬ 
tery.'’  And  (Chicago  Today  heads  a  Play  boy  greeting  card  storv 
with  ‘"It's  a  Biscpie  Business.” 

*  *  * 

\  AKMSHINC;  THE  ONLY  COVEBEl)  BIHDC.E  on  Long 
Island  and  other  Spring  garden  chores  kept  (iEOlUiE  CAK- 
PO/.l  Jr.,  Sew  )  ork  Post  reporter,  from  pre-publication  nerves 
of  reporter-turned-author.  But  then  George  has  written  10  books 
and  thus  may  be  calmer  about  it  all.  His  newest,  “77jc  Gary 
Cooper  Story”  is  published  this  month.  About  that  covered 
bridge,  (ieorge  built  it,  and  a  water  wheel  as  well  for  the  two- 
level  pond  on  his  Melville  homestead.  Now  he’s  adding  a  swim¬ 
ming  pond-po<d — which  is  to  say  a  j)ool  with  sloping  sides.  The 
reporter-author  left  a  tree  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  pool, 
even  building  a  protective  island  for  it. 

AMONT;  EDITOHIALS  M.YKKlNi;  THE  lOOTH  ANM- 
VERSAKY  of  Charles  Dickens’  death  was  that  of  the  U  ashing- 
ton  Post’s  (iolman  McCarthy,  who  mentioned  that  at  the  age  of 
22,  Dickens  was  a  reporter  on  the  London  Morning  Chronicle. 

He  was  lucky  to  have  an  editor  who  respected  and  wanted  inde¬ 
pendence  of  mind,  McCarthy  commented,  and  also  told  of  emo¬ 
tion  Dickens  expressed  when  he  bought  an  issue  of  the  magazine 
carrying  his  first  free-lance  story:  “My  eyes  so  dimmed  with 
pride  and  joy  that  they  could  not  bear  the  street,  and  were  not 
fit  to  be  seen.”  McCarthy  concluded:  “As  a  writer,  Dickens  did 
not  say,  ‘Go  change  the  mess’;  instead,  he  believed  it  was  more 
important  to  first  describe  the  mess,  in  full  color  and  full  <tdor, 
so  all  reformers  would  know  precisely  what  needed  reforming. 
Because  the  latter  is  a  trade  with  few  full  time  employees,  there 
is  no  chance  that  Dickens  will  ever  be  out  of  date  or  out  of 
step.” 

*  *  * 

SOMETLME.S  TROUBLE  DOES  COME  DOUBLE  -  Tbe 
Iteaamont  (Texas)  journal  recorded  the  sad  plight  of  a  Texas 
weekly  that  had  a  double  mix-up  on  stories  and  headlines  about 
a  Presbyterian  women's  meeting  and  an  interpretive  story  on 
alcolndics.  The  head  that  appeared  over  a  story  on  comindsive 
drinkers:  “Alcohol  Used  to  Ease  Presbyterian  Viomen. ’’ 

*  *  * 

PACE  ONE  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  .Appeal 
might  a.'  well  win  the  head-of-the-week  and  the  quote-of-the- 
week  nominations.  Over  a  City  Council  story  on  the  controversy 
as  to  whether  garbage  cans  had  to  be  placed  inside  or  outside 
of  fenced  areas:  ‘"Parts  of  Trash  Plan  May  Be  Canned.”  And 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  LA’DEL  SIMS’  column  relates  the 
non  secpiitur  from  a  gentleman  who  was  so  indignant  when  a 
store  didn’t  have  something  he  especially  wanted  that  he  turned 
to  his  wife  and  snapped:  “Now,  if  that  isn’t  the  cake  that  made 
the  cookie  crumble!” 

*  *  * 

HEADY  HEAD  OF  THE  WEEK  When  the  Chi.  ago  W  bite 
Sox  beat  tbe  Boston  Red  .Sox  22-13  the  other  Sunday,  Sports 
Editor  Vine  Foss  of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald,  came  up 
with  this:  “.Sunday's  .^ox  Were  Full  of  Runs’’. 
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pro  bono  publico 


Just  six  years  prior  to  its  opening  on  May 
26,  1970,  the  $13  million,  seven-tiered 
Eisenhower  Interchange,  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  highway  projects  ever  under¬ 
taken  in  the  nation,  seemed  hopelessly 
mired  in  red  tape. 

The  Patriot-News  through  intensive  investi¬ 
gation,  reporting  and  editorial  coverage 
brought  the  plight  of  the  much-needed 
interchange  to  the  public’s  eye.  Within 
months  after  the  Patriot-News  stepped  in, 
a  plan  had  been  selected,  and  the  highway 
complex  was  ready  to  be  launched.  Its 
miles  of  roadway  consist  of  26  separate 
structures,  rising  more  than  40  feet  above 
the  lower  roadbed.  It  serves  practically 
every  major  highway  system  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  speeding  the  flow  of  traffic 
in  and  through  one  of  America’s  great 
keystone  markets. 

This  is  relevance. 

Harrisburg  Patriot-News 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


o 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


All  take  and  no  give 

Hiiiaiii’s  newspapers  are  jubilaiii  oxer  tlie  sellleinenl  ol  a  sticky 
clis|)nte  iinolvin^  a  strike  oxer  xvages.  Happiness  prexails  not  only 
because  the  seltleineni  xvas  lor  a  modest  a',,  increase  (xvlien  the  orig¬ 
inal  clemancl  xxas  lor  -a',,)  !)nl  because*  the  union  agreed  to  lorina- 
tion  ol  a  joint  committee  to  stndx  the  entire  problem  ol  xvage  stnic- 
tnre  and  man|>c>xxer  use  described  by  tlie  Hiitisb  riime  Minister  as 
“the  jungle  ol  Meet  Street  xvorking  jtrac  tices.  ’ 

The  proposal  reminds  ns  ol  the  “Peace  Plan”  offered  by  the  late 
Khner  Hroxvn,  then  president  ol  I  I  I’,  to  the  nexxs|)aj)er  pidtlishers 
ol  the  I'nited  States  to  minimi/e  disjtutes  and  avoid  strikes. 

W'hatexer  hap|K*ned  to  it? 

At  the  animal  ITl'  eonxention  in  (atlorado  Springs.  .September. 
Ifftili,  .Mr.  liroxxn  disclosed  the  blueprint  lor  a  “policrx*  statement  ’ 
xvhich  had  been  under  consideration  bx  the  l.abor  Relations  (om- 
miilee  ol  the  American  Xexxspaper  Publishers  Association.  Miles 
Patrone,  chairman  ol  the  .\XP.\  Committee,  said  that  its  members 
xxere  xxilling  to  meet  xvith  the  I'nion’s  Kxeciilixe  (.onncil  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  moment  to  discaiss  the  plan. 

.\  couple  ol  meetings  xveie  held  by  this  high  level  group  involving 
union  leaders  and  nexxspaper  pid)lislieis  in  an  attempt  to  xxork  out 
a  manageable  plan  that  xvoidcl  do  as  Mr.  Hroxxn  suggests.  High  hojH*s 
were  shattered  xx  hen  it  bc*c  nne  obx  ions  that  in  the  parlance  ol  labor 
nnions  the  gixe-ancl-take  ol  negotiations  xxas  all  take  and  no  gixe. 
Nexv  York  City  publishers  haxe  lonncl  that  out  in  their  recent  nego¬ 
tiations. 


Ihe  nexxspaper  strike  in  London  and  the  original  high  xvage 
demands  threatened  to  kill  oil  lour  nexvs|)a|>ers,  ticcorcling  to  Fleet 
Street  authorities,  ^\’e  hope  the  reasonable  settlement  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  discuss  solutions  to  nexvs|>aper  prochiclion  problems  lor 
the  gcKKl  ol  the  industry  xvill  bring  haiincjiiv  and  improxed  eHicienc  v 
over  there.  The  development  xvill  certainly  be  xvatched  xvith  envy 
by  publishers  over  here. 


Charter  Member.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


fi  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  31,  1969 — 24.994 
Renewal  Rate  71.69% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Waller 

Associate  Editors:  Spyridon  Granitsas,  Craig 
Tomlinson,  Jerome  H.  Waller  Jr.,  Lenora 
Williamson 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 
Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 
Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Grant  Biddle,  Harry  B. 
Mullinix,  Donald  L.  Parvin,  Earl  W.  Willen, 
John  C.  Wilson. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
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Appeal  in  rejected  ad  case 

The  .\m;ilg;mialetl  Cilolliiiig  W’orkers  have  appealeil  a  l^S.  ilistriet 
roiiii  tletision  upholtliiig  lour  (.hieago  nexx^papeis  in  their  reeeiit 
rejettioii  ol  an  ailveriisemenL  and,  in  so  tioing,  atietiipi  to  give  nexv 
inlei preiaiion  to  the  First  .Ameiulment. 

I  he  appeal  states  that  the  (oiirt  can  “reipiire  nexvspa|)ers  xvho  have 
not  met  the  usual  standards  ol  state  action  to  obex  the  dittates  ol  the 
First  ami  I  Ith  .\mendments.” 

'I  he  only  didation  in  the  First  .Xmemhnent  is  to  Ciongress  to  “make 
no  laxv,”  etc.  It  carries  no  compulsion  as  to  hoxv  the  Ireedom 
guaranteed  therein  is  to  be  exercised  or  pursued. 
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GOOD  NEWS — BAD  NEWS 

‘“\X  liy,’’  they  ask,  “do  you  print  so  much 
!)ad  news';’” 

“\V  hy  don't  you  print  the  good  newrs?” 

“\\  liy  do  you  put  hig  headlines  and  pic¬ 
tures  concerning  inflammatory  incidents  on 
the  front  t)age'^” 

“Is  the  press  conspiring  to  wreck  our 
society';'"' 

So  it  always  has  been  and  always  will 
he.  In  every  period  of  great  national  con- 
troxersy — when  a  people  are  as  divided  as 
war,  denmnstrations,  and  riots  have  polar- 
ize<l  American  today — the  tempo  of  letters 
and  phone  calls  to  newspapers  increases 
proportionately  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
unrest. 

The  readers  ask,  in  brief,  what  is  news? 

It  is  a  legitimate  question.  News  is  more 
than  Webster's  definition:  “a  report  of  a 
recent  event;  tidings"  or  “matter  of  in¬ 
terest  to  newspaj)er  readers.’’  News  defies 
categorization  as  much  as  “right”  or 
“wrong.”  “good'’  or  “had,”  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  often  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  be¬ 
holder. 

News  is  many  things. 

It  is  natural  phenomena  and  human  en- 
deaxor.  It  is  murder  and  rape  and  arsxui. 
It  is  births  and  marriages  and  deaths.  It  is 
war  and  pestilence  and  turmoil.  It  is  pro¬ 
gress  and  development  and  achievement. 

Nexvs  is  magnified  hy  drama,  surprise, 
significance.  That  is  why  an  underdog  team 
that  wins  is  worth  a  bigger  headline  and 
more  s|)ace  than  a  favorite  that  wins;  why 
the  assassination  of  a  President  is  more 
nexvsworthy  than  the  President’s  living  an¬ 
other  day,  w  ith  routine  comings  and  goings 
and  meetings  and  statements.  That  is  why 
the  development  of  new  math  was  news  and 
millions  of  children  learning  multiplication 
tables  was  not,  why  the  discovery  of  the 
Salk  vaccine  to  control  polio  was  worth 
the  front  page  and  another  day  of  scien¬ 
tific  experimentation  without  results  was 
not. 

W  ho  would  read  a  story  about  a  bank 
that  went  through  another  day  without 
being  robbed,  or  about  a  taxi  driver  who 
got  home  from  work  without  being  mug¬ 
ged? 

News  is  both  the  good  and  the  evil  that 
men  do.  And  if  it  often  seems  that  news¬ 
papers  print  more  of  the  latter,  remember 
that  it  was  no  less  an  observer  of  human 
nature  than  Shakespeare,  who  wrote: 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives 
after  them. 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with 
their  bones. 

Evil,  however,  is  too  often  an  adjective 
for  change,  which  today  is  wracking  Amer¬ 
ica.  Change — at  best  orderly  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  sometimes  violent — is  the  key¬ 
stone  to  the  survival  of  a  free  society; 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  adjustment  to 
new  demands  and  new  needs.  (The  United 
.States  survived  the  Civil  War,  but  it  never 
could  bave  survived  with  slavery.)  A  free, 
civilized  society  is  founded  on  “good  peo¬ 
ple.”  “the  salt  of  the  earth,”  a  responsible 
citizenry:  most  Americans  do  not  break 
the  laws  hy  which  they  are  governed. 

But  the  evil  that  men  do.  in  the  name 
of  change  or  for  whatever  reason,  can  be 
wished  away  no  more  than  could  the  cal¬ 
amitous  developments  in  Europe  that  inex- 
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orably  led  the  Nation,  even  as  it  sought  to 
ignore  those  events,  into  World  War  II. 
For  a  newspaper  to  ignore  or  gloss  over 
today’s  debate  or  demonstrations  about  the 
war  in  Indochina,  or  the  riots  that  have 
torn  the  Nation’s  cities,  would  be  for  it  to 
betray  its  function  to  inform.  Those  who 
would  have  a  newspaper,  ostrichlike,  re- 
|)ort  only  what  they  want  to  read  are  as 
foolish  as  they  are  potentially  dangerous. 
Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  both  sides 
of  jxublic  issues,  who  are  aware  of  the 
crimes  and  excesses  of  their  fellows,  can  be 
intelligent  citizens;  only  by  learning  of  the 
“bad”  can  men  make  decisions  for  “good.” 

A  free  society  and  a  controlled  press  can 
coexist  no  more  than  a  dictatorship  and  a 
free  press.  It  is  that  truth  which  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  First  Amendment. 

A  newsjxaper  occupies  a  unique  position 
in  American  society,  not  only  because  of 
its  constitutional  protection  but  also  be¬ 
cause  of  its  very  nature;  it  is  a  private 
business  that  functions  like  a  public  insti¬ 
tution.  To  exist,  it  must  make  money;  but 
it  could  not  long  endure  if  making  money 
xvere  its  only  aim.  It  also  must  serv’e  the 
pid)lic  by  reporting  the  news,  what  people 
would  rather  not  know  as  well  as  w  hat  they 
xxant  to  read. 

Thus,  demonstrations  and  dissent  are 
front-page  news,  not  because  of  a  “con¬ 
spiracy,”  but  because  the  cleavage  of  ideas 
in  this  country  seldom  has  been  greater — 
or  the  stakes  higher.  And  riots  get  page- 
one  display,  not  because  newspapers  seek 
to  inflame  opinion,  but  because  the  urgency 
for  law  and  order  is  compelling. 

A  newspaper  is  not  a  culprit  because  it 
rejxorts  changes  in  the  old  order;  rather, 
it  is  an  instrument  which  helps  provide 
the  information  needed  to  make  that 
change  responsible.  A  newspaper  is  all  too 
subject  to  mistakes,  as  even  the  most  de¬ 
fensive  newsman  will  admit,  but  no  more 
so  than  any  other  business  or  institution. 

Criticize  its  mistakes,  then,  its  typo¬ 
graphical  errors,  its  misspelled  names,  its 
incomplete  stories,  its  misplaced  lines,  its 
upside-down  pictures.  But  do  not  blame  it 
for  seeking  to  give  its  readers  all  the  news 
— the  “bad”  as  well  as  the  “good.” 

Will  Winstead. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

(The  writer  is  news  editor  of  the  Vir- 
ginian-PUot.  This  article  appeared  origin¬ 
ally  in  that  newspaper.) 

*  *  * 

THE  EXACT  FLAVOR 

Mrs.  Roesgen  caught  the  exact  flavor 
of  the  tour  of  ASNE  editors  on  the  Berke¬ 
ley  campus  (E&P,  May  30),  for  it  was 
some  of  the  editors  who  were  the  news, 
not  the  students.  Those  editors  were  so 
surprised,  and  why  shouldn’t  they  be?  The 
media  has  made  the  word  Berkeley  equal 
pinko,  rock-throwing  bums  and  here  were 
these  polite,  intelligent  youngsters.  It  was 
hard  to  think  of  them  that  way  and  so 
most  of  the  questions  were  silly. 

If  we  had  toured  an  Italian  camjnis  on 
strike  when  Ethiopia  was  being  invaded, 
would  we  have  asked  where  the  country’s 
lawyers  and  doctors  were  going  to  come 
from,  were  they  trying  to  avoid  classes, 
did  they  have  permissive  parents?  Mrs. 
Roesgen’s  report  was  first-rate. 

Ethel  G.  Romm 

Middletown,  N.Y. 
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ECOLOGY  MATERIAL 

Your  editorial  on  verbal  pollution 
(June  6)  was  most  entertaining.  The  New 
York  State  Legislature,  following  the 
recommendation  of  Governor  Rockefeller, 
has  created  a  new  Department  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Conserx'ation,  which  will  come  into 
being  July  1.  Henry  L.  Diamond  of  New' 
York  City  has  been  named  Commissioner. 

The  Division  of  Pure  Waters,  currently 
within  the  Health  Department,  will  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  new  department,  created 
to  bring  a  major  new  emphasis  and 
sharpened  focus  on  environmental  prob¬ 
lems.  We  are  most  interested  in  obtaining 
the  names  of  all  “environment/ pollution/ 
ecology”  editors  so  that  we  can  send  them 
information.  We  have  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  active  research  units  in  the 
country,  and  we  feel  many  developments 
in  our  program  are  of  more  than  state¬ 
wide  interest. 

Whether  the  editors  call  themselves 
ecology,  environment  or  bionomics  editors 
we  would  like  to  hear  from  them. 

Mary  Spargo 

Albany,  N.Y. 

(Mrs.  Spargo  is  senior  public  informa¬ 
tion  specialist  in  the  Division  of  Pure 
W'aters,  84  Holland  Avenue,  Albany,  N.Y. 
12208.) 

*  *  * 

SLANTED 

We’re  our  own  worst  enemy.  No  wonder 
the  average  man  on  the  street  cries  out, 
“The  Press  is  biased,  distorts  and  slants 
the  news.” 

The  article  on  Page  15  (May  9)  is  a 
reprint  of  an  article  about  the  Kent  Uni¬ 
versity  riots  and  killings,  originating  in 
the  Canton  Repository,  and  is  a  perfect 
example  of  liberalistic,  slanted  news  pres¬ 
entation. 

Richard  B.  Thomas 

Publisher, 

Chronicle-T  ribune, 

Marion,  Ind. 

Short  Takes 

Headline:  11  Indicted  Into  National 
Honor  Society — Baltimore  \ews-Ameri- 
cav. 

*  *  * 

There  was  an  estimated  15,000  spec¬ 
tators  who  devoured  betw'een  4,000  and 
5,000  hot  dogs  and  203  small  aircraft 
that  flew  in  to  see  the  shaw. — Middle- 
town  (Ohio)  Journal. 

Ht  i): 

As  of  June  5  the  sun  has  shone  over 
Raton  155  out  of  154  days. — Raton 

(N.Mex.)  Daily  Range. 

*  *  * 

Yesterday’s  stock  market  fell  10.2 

points  on  the  Down-Jones  averages. — 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Meroury. 

*  ♦  * 

A  case  in  point  is  Roger  Bannister 
who  16  years  ago  became  the  first  man 
to  run  the  mile  in  less  than  four  months. 
— Vidette  (Ind.)  Messenger. 

♦  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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What  do  the  St  Louis  R>st- 
Dispatch,  NewY)!^  R)st,  Louisville 
Gnirier- Journal, W^i^iington  Star, 
Qiicago  Sun-limes,  Norfolk 
Mi^foian-Pilot,  Giattanoogalimes 
and  Hie  New^iklimes  have 
in  common? 

Microfilming  Ccnporation 
of  America. 

And  that’s  just  part  of  a  growing  list. 

We  mention  these  publications  only  to  make  one  point.  Although 
MCA  is  a  subsidiary  of  The  New  York  Times,  we’re  not  in  any  sense  a  one- 
newspaper  company. 

Of  course,  working  with  The  New  York  Times  has  its  advantages. 
Both  for  us  and  for  your  microfilm  sales.  For  example,  the  marketing,  promotion 
and  fulfillment  skills  of  The  Times  are  directly  applied  to  every  newspaper 
that  we  microfilm. 

There’s  much  more  we  want  to  tell 
you.  Much  we  think  we  can  do  to  expand  your 

microfilm  market.  Our  new  management  team  *  I  [ 

has  over  60  years  of  combined  experience  in 
micropublishing.  Our  production  facilities 
are  geared  to  process  the  world’s 


largest  single  newspaper  file.  Our  new 
laboratory  is  the  largest  and  most  - 

modem  plant  equipped  to  pro-  I 

duce  newspapers  on  microfilm.  ^ 

MCA.  It  stands  for  | 

the  fastest  growing  microfilming  I 

corporation  in  America.  I 


Rvtite 
urier  Journal 


Microfilming 
Corporation  of  America 

21  Harristown  Road 
Glen  Rock,  NJ.  07452 


Celler  panel  votes  approval  13  to  8 

Newspaper  agency  bill  set 
for  House  action  in  July 

|{y  Liilh(‘r  A.  Huston 


The  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  has  re[)orted  favorably 
the  Ne\vsi)aper  Preservation 
Act.  which  would  grant  limited 
exemiition  from  the  antitrust 
laws  to  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ments  between  iiewspapers 
where  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  was  in  danger  of 
ceasing  publication  because  of 
financial  difficulties.  The  com¬ 
mittee  vote  was  l,3-to-8. 

Chairman  Emanuel  Celler 
said  he  would  not  ask  the  Rules 
Committee  for  a  rule  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  House  floor  until 
majority  and  minority  reports 
have  been  submitted.  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  this  might  be  in 
about  two  weeks,  making  it  un¬ 
likely  that  the  measure  w'ould 
reach  the  floor  until  after  July 
1. 

When  asked  whether  he  had 
voted  with  the  majority,  Celler 
merely  noted  that  the  vote  was 
taken  in  executive  session.  In¬ 
dividual  votes  in  executive  ses¬ 
sions  are  not  di.sclosed. 

The  Senate  already  has  passed 
the  hill  but  the  measure  re¬ 
ported  by  the  House  committee 
contains  amendments  which,  if 
approved  by  the  Hou.se,  would 
require  conference  agi'eement. 
-A  major  amendment  would 
eliminate  all  treble  damage  suits 
under  the  antitrust  laws  against 
parties  to  the  joint  agreements. 
The  Senate-pas.sed  bill  would 
permit  such  suits  subject  to 
sp(‘cified  j’estrictions. 

Ncw>papers  'bapp\' 

A  spokesman  for  the  44 
newspapers  in  22  cities  where 
joint  agreements  are  in  effect 
said  that  the  bill  was  “one  we 
are  happy  about  and  can  live 
with.” 

Since  more  than  100  mem- 
hers  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  have  spon.sored  the  bill, 
introduced  by  Rep.  Ed  Edmond¬ 
son  of  Oklahoma,  sujjporters 
are  optimistic  of  passage,  al¬ 
though  vigorous  opposition  is 
anticinated.  The  Senate  passed 
its  bill  by  a  vote  of  fl-S  to  14. 

Tht‘  amendments  deal  more 


with  language  than  with  .sub¬ 
stance  but  the  puipose  of  the 
bill  as  amended  was  outlined  in 
the  majority  rei)ort,  submitted 
by  Rep.  Rol>ert  W.  Kastenmeier, 
Wi.sconsin  Democrat,  as  follows: 

“1.  To  declai’e  a  public  pol¬ 
icy  applicable  to  certain  joint 
newspaper  operating  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  interest  of  main¬ 
taining  a  newspaper  press  edi- 
toiially  and  rei)oi-torially  inde- 
l)endent  and  competitive  in  all 
pai-ts  of  the  United  States. 

‘A  liniiled  exemption’ 

“2.  To  grant  a  limited  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  antitrust  laws  for 
joint  newspaper  operating  ar- 
langements  that  have  lieen  en¬ 
tered  into  prioi-  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  act  in  twenty-two 
communities  or  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

“.‘I.  To  provide  a  limited  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
for  joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements  entered  into  in 
the  futuie  with  the  written  con¬ 
sent  of  the  .Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  after  the  .At¬ 
torney  General  has  made  cer¬ 
tain  ileterminations  defined  in 
the  act. 

“4.  To  i)ermit  the  joint  news¬ 
paper  operating  arrangement  in 
Tucson,  -Arizona,  to  be  reinsti¬ 
tuted  notwithstanding  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Citizen  Publishing  Company  vs. 
United  States,  .‘191  U.S.  131 
(1 !)(;!)). 

To  declare  that  the  lim¬ 
ited  antiti-ust  exemption  provid- 
e<i  in  the  act  shall  apply  to  the 
determination  of  any  civil  oi' 
criminal  prcH-eeding  pending  in 
any  district  court  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  on  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  wherein  it  is  alleged  that 
a  joint  newsj)aper  arrangement 
is  uidawful  under  any  antitrust 
law.” 

In  a  nutshell,  what  the  bill 
submitted  to  the  House  would  do 
is  j)rotect  all  (‘xi.sting  joint 
agreements  from  any  prosecu¬ 
tion  under  the  antitru.st  laws; 
wipe  out  the  judgments  in  the 
Tuc.son  ca.se,  and  cancel  treble 
damage  suits  pending  against 
n.'^wspapers  which  are  parties  to 


the  joint  arrangements  in  Tuc¬ 
son  and  San  Francisco. 

The  fact  that  the  7-ei)ort  was 
submitted  by  Repiesentative 
Kastenmeier,  i-anking  Democrat 
on  the  committee,  instead  of  by 
Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  the  chair¬ 
man,  is  accepted  as  evidence 
that  the  chairman  did  not  vote 
with  the  majority,  although  he 
did  not  announce  how  he  voted. 
Chairman  Celler  is  understood 
to  be  against  such  legislation 
but  unwilling  to  deny  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a 
measure  alieady  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Kastenmeier  repoid:  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  would  be  required  to 
maintain  files  on  all  renewals  or 
amendments  to  existing  joint 
agreements  and  to  review  and 
approve  the  terms  of  any  future 
joint  newspaper  operating  ar¬ 
rangements  which  might  be  en¬ 
tered  into  between  newspapers, 
one  of  which  was  in  financial 
disti’ess. 

Before  i-ei>orting  out  the  bill, 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  of 
which  Re])iesentative  Celler  is 
also  the  chairman,  obtained 
from  publishers  of  newspapers 
involved  in  the  joint  agree¬ 
ments  detailed  information  as 
to  their  financial  situation,  in¬ 
cluding  profit  and  loss  income 
statements,  and  coi)ies  of  all 
contractual  documents.  This  in¬ 
formation  was  supplied  by  the 
publishers  on  the  undei-standing 
that  it  would  not  be  made  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  committee  agi-eed 
that  the  material  would  remain 
in  its  files  and  not  t»e  disclosed. 

(’.oiiiiiifiils  on  Tiiooii  caM* 

Dn  the  decision  of  the  courts 
in  the  Tucson  case,  the  majority 
report  noted  that  it,  as  well  as 
other  joint  an-angements,  “prob¬ 
ably  were  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.”  It  noted  that 
treble  damage  suits  wei-e  i)end- 
ing  in  1'ucson  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Then  it  said: 

“In  view  of  the  prolonged  pe- 
I'iod  in  which  the  participants 
engaged  in  these  joint  newspa¬ 
per  operating  ari’angements  in 
the  l)elief  that  such  activities 
were  lawful,  and  in  view  of  the 
prolonged  period  in  which  the 
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Depaitment  of  Justice  permit¬ 
ted  the  arrangements  to  operate 
without  challenge,  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  consideration  of  all 
the  equities  has  concluded  that 
the  antitrust  standards  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  bill  shall  a])ply  to 
all  joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements  that  are  pending 
on  the  date  of  enactment.” 

Call  bill  ‘(lelrimvniar 

-A  minority  repoit,  filed  by 
Representatives  Clark  AlacGre- 
goi-,  Minnesota  Republican,  and 
-Abner  Alikva,  Illinois  Demo<-rat, 
asserted  that  the  legislation  is 
“not  only  unnecessarj’,  but  its 
passage  would  be  gravely  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  public  interest.” 
No  substantial  evidence  had 
l)een  adduced,  they  declared,  “to 
ju.stify  this  sweeping  repudia¬ 
tion  of  competition  in  the  news- 
l)aper  industi-y.” 

The  dissenters  called  the  rea- 
-soning  of  the  majority  that  en- 
foi’cement  of  the  Sherman  Act’s 
prohibitions  of  price-fixing, 
profit  pooling  and  market  allo¬ 
cation  would  sound  the  death- 
knell  for  many  independent  edi¬ 
torial  voices  totally  irrational.” 

Bill  ‘to  strangle  news' 

“Cej-tainly,”  the  objectors 
said,  “the  bill  will  preserve 
forty-four  newspapers  around 
the  country,  but  at  a  tremen¬ 
dous  pi-ice.  It  will  give  those 
forty-four  papei-s  monopoly 
power  foi-ever,  such  monopoly 
power  extending  to  all  phases  of 
the  newspaper  business — edito¬ 
rial,  rei)ortorial,  and  commer¬ 
cial.  It  ensures  a  stranglehold  on 
the  news  the  public  will  read  and 
on  the  price  businessmen  will 
have  to  pay  for  advertising 
space.  It  will  preserx’e  certain 
newspapers  but  will  stifle  com- 
l)etition  in  ideas  by  crij)i)ling  the 
gi  owth  of  small  newspapers  and 
pi-eventing  successful  establish¬ 
ment  to  competing  dailies.  It 
guarantees  that  the  public  will 
not  be  .served  by  what  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  competition  produce  but 
by  the  whims  of  the  newspaper- 
monopolist  whose  right  to  en¬ 
gage  in  criminal  conduct  would 
last  forever. 

“It  is  fatuous  to  argue  that 
this  legislation  will  serx’e  the 
])ublic  interest  by  producing 
diversity  in  editorial  and  repor- 
torial  views.  The  Newspaper 
Preservation  -Act  is  special  in- 
tei-est  legislation  which  gives 
discriminatory  advantage  to  a 
few.  It  is  private  legislation  to 
preserve  the  monopoly  powei-  of 
newspapers  in  twenty-two  cities 
across  the  country.” 
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Nixon  to  FIEJ:  free  press 
is  essential  to  free  world 


The  President  of  the  "UTiited 
States  told  delegates  to  the 
23rd  Congress  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers  in  Washington  this 
week  that  a  free  press  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  survival  of  freedom. 

The  Vice  President  told  them 
that  without  a  free  press  “the 
free  world  we  strive  to  protect 
would  not  long  exist”  but  he 
added  that  telling  both  sides  of 
the  story  “has  gone  out  of 
vogue  in  some  of  the  major 
news  organizations  in  Ameri¬ 
ca”  and  failure  to  tell  both 
sides  threatened  the  news 
media  with  a  loss  of  credibility. 

President  Nixon  spoke  in¬ 
formally  at  a  White  House  re¬ 
ception  for  the  delegates  on 
Tuesday.  Vice  President  Agnew 
addressed  the  opening  session 
of  the  Congress  on  Monday. 

Although  both  spoke  in  a 
friendly  vein,  Agnew  renewed 
the  criticism  of  the  media 
which  has  brought  down  upon 
him  the  wrath  of  important 
segments  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry. 

Nixon,  noting  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  came  from  free  world 
countries,  remarked  that  it  was 
not  true  in  their  countries  or  in 
this  countrj'  that  each  of  them 
completely  supports  the  gov¬ 
ernment  represented  by  the 
head  of  state.  In  his  conversa¬ 
tions  with  heads  of  state,  he 
said,  “sometimes  we  discuss  the 
press,  but  always  in  a  very 
generous  way  because  we  real¬ 
ize,  those  of  us  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  governing  in 
free  countries,  that  a  free 
press  is  essential  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  freedom.” 

All  anecdote 

To  illustrate,  the  President 
recounted  “a  little  anecdote” 
related  to  one  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  who  “had  received  a 
particularly  brutal  beating 
from  the  press  over  several 
weeks.  A  close  friend  in  Con¬ 
gress  came  to  call  on  him  one 
day  and  was  commiserating 
with  him  about  what  they 
thought  was  the  unfairness  and 
prejudice  of  the  press. 

“Of  course  the  press  is  un¬ 
fair  and  prejudiced  whenever  it 
disagrees  with  you,  but  never¬ 
theless,  the  friend  from  the 
Congress  said  to  the  then  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States, 
‘wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  to  live 
in  a  country  and  be  president 
in  a  country  where  you  could 


get  up  in  the  morning  and  not 
see  those  nasty  cartoons  and 
those  critical  editorials?’ 

“The  President  answered,  no, 
it  would  not  be  at  all,  because 
the  fact  that  you  do  get  up  in 
the  morning  and  you  see  now 
and  then  an  editorial  that 
might  be  friendly,  and  some¬ 
times  even  a  friendly  cartoon, 
that  is  very  difficult  in  this 
town,  I  can  assure  you.  But 
what  really  distinguishes  our 
society  is  the  fact  that  govern¬ 
ment  leaders,  no  matter  how 
big  their  majority  or  how  small 
they  may  be,  no  matter  how 
much  their  support  may  be  in 
the  polls  or  how  small  it  may 
be,  they  can  be  sure  of  one 
thing,  that  the  press  is  a  free 
press  and  the  press  can  be 
counted  upon  to  hold  them  to 
account,  as  the  press  sees  fit,  on 
the  great  issues  of  the  day.” 

Obligation  to  tell  both  sides 

Agnew,  noting  that  freedom 
of  the  press  “is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  freedoms  that  sets  us 
apart  from  the  communist  coun¬ 
tries,”  asserted  that  no  govern¬ 
ment  official  in  the  United 
States  could  succeed  in  “any  ef¬ 
fort  to  impose  any  form  of  re¬ 
straint  on  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

This  appeared  to  be  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  charges  of  some  of 
his  critics  that  his  criticism  of 
the  media  have  been  designed 
to  muzzle  and  control  it. 

Telling  both  sides  of  the 
story,  the  Vice  President  de¬ 
clared,  is  an  “obligation  to  the 
public  you  serve.” 

The  loss  of  credibility  stem¬ 
ming  from  one-sided  coverage 
of  the  news  and  the  public  is¬ 
sues  “is  a  heavy  price  to  pay 
for  a  fleeting  exercise  in  power 
or  influence,”  he  asserted. 

Agnew  charged,  as  he  has  in 
previous  speeches,  that  “some 
of  our  most  influential  newspa¬ 
pers  and  television  networks” 
emphasized  only  one  side  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  “their  cover¬ 
age  comes  off  slanted  against 
American  involvement  without 
any  attempt  at  balance.  We  see 
paraded  daily  all  of  the  reasons 
we  should  not  be  involved  and 
none  that  we  should.” 

“I  submit  that  it  is  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  press  to  inform  the 
public,  rather  than  try  to  per¬ 
suade  it;  that  the  public,  given 
sufficient  information,  can  make 
a  sound  decision.  “In  other 
words,  give  all  the  people  the 


complete  information  and  trust 
them  to  decide.  Don’t  try  to  do 
it  for  them,”  Agnew'  advised. 

Right  to  criticize 

He  said  that  his  differences 
with  “some  of  the  news  media” 
came  over  their  right  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  government  or  public 
officials.  “But  it  is  my  right  to 
criticize  them  when  I  think 
they  have  been  excessive  or  ir¬ 
responsible  in  their  criticism. 
As  the  news  media  have  often 
pointed  out.  Pm  not  really  ex¬ 
pressing  any  new  thoughts.  It 
is  just  that  most  of  my  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  many  of  my  collea¬ 
gues,  have  found  it  more  com¬ 
fortable  to  rock  with  the  criti¬ 
cism  than  to  return  it.” 

Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association, 
greeted  the  delegates  “both  as 
president  of  the  an  pa  and  as  a 
newspaper  publisher.”  He  paid 
tribute  to  the  late  Gen.  Robb, 
his  predecessor  as  head  of 
ANPA,  as  one  of  the  “giants  of 
American  journalism”  who  had 
supervised  many  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  FIEJ  Con¬ 
gress  prior  to  his  death. 

One  thing  that  Robb  “reso¬ 
lutely  fought,”  Blacklidge  said, 
“was  actual  or  threatened  at¬ 
tempts  by  government  to  dic¬ 
tate  how  newspapers  may  oper¬ 
ate.” 

Bureaucratic  menace 

“This  bureaucratic  menace  is 
a  real  and  disturbing  problem 
for  newspapers  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,”  the  publisher  of  the 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  assert¬ 
ed  in  what  seemed  to  some  to 
be  a  renewed  reaction  to  previ¬ 
ous  press  criticism  by  Vice 
President  Agnew. 

Blacklidge  echoed  one  theme 
of  Agnew’s  address,  however, 
when  he  said  that  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  convened  at  a 
time  of  international  social  dis¬ 
content  and  political  upheaval 
“makes  the  primary  role  of 
newspapers — in  stating  the 
facts  and  ventilating  the  issues 
for  intelligent  debate — even 
more  meaningful  and  necessary 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  his¬ 
tory.  It  means  that  we  must 
fulfill  our  responsibility  com¬ 
mensurate  with  our  rights  as  a 
free  press.” 

Accepting  the  fiej’s  “Golden 
Pen  of  Freedom”  award  for 
1970,  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  La  Prensa 


of  Buenos  Aires,  recounted  the 
time  when  “Peron’s  cynical 
henchmen  inhabited  our  build¬ 
ings,  sat  in  my  editorial  chair 
ajid  printed  their  lies  under  La 
Prensa’s  masthead.” 

But  the  people  of  Argentina 
helped  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
La  Prensa  and  those  “who  la¬ 
bored  for  it”  to  “revive  and  the 
voice  of  our  newspaper  is 
strong  again  today,  serving  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  the  free  world  in 
defense  of  liberty  and  de¬ 
mocracy.” 

He  said,  however,  that  the 
enemies  of  freedom  “are  al¬ 
ways  lying  in  ambush.  The  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Marxism  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  use  the  noble  concepts 
of  democracy  to  achieve  yet  an¬ 
other  king  of  totalitarianism.” 

Intematiunal  research 

The  international  scope  of 
research  and  the  development 
of  telecommunications  technolo¬ 
gy  were  dominant  themes  at  a 
“working  session”  of  the  23rd 
Congress  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  foreign  picture  was 
drawn  by  W.  G.  Pluygers,  of 
The  Netherlands,  who  reported 
on  the  INCA-FIEJ  Research  In¬ 
stitute.  The  domestic  programs 
were  outlined  by  Richard  C. 
Steele,  president  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Worcester,  (Mass.) 
Teleqram  and  Gazette.  These 
organizations  cooperate  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  communications 
technology. 

Pluygers  said  his  organiza¬ 
tion’s  program  contained  six 
major  items.  He  listed  them  as; 

The  newsprint  testing  ser¬ 

vice;  the  mathematical  model 
of  a  newspaper  press;  the  com¬ 
puter  advisory  service;  the 
'  measurement  of  stresses  and 
strains  in  newsprint;  the 
planned  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance  program,  and  the  study 
of  offset  plates. 

'  The  newsprint  testing  ser¬ 

vice,  Pluygers  said,  has  ac- 
■  cumulated  a  useful  body  of 
data  on  newsprints  over  the 
'  last  three  years. 

!  Work  on  the  mathematical 
[  model  of  a  newspaper  press  has 
been  proceeding  for  about  18 
I  months.  Measurements  on  a 
f  production  press  have  shown 
^  that  the  model  “can  predict  web 
;  tension  up  to  the  printing  cou- 
’  pie”  and  have  disclosed  that 
^  changes  in  press  speed  cause 
significant  and  predictable  web 
j.  tension  fluctuations. 

The  computer  advisory  ser- 

I  vice,  he  said,  has  investigated 
the  typesetting  problem  in  five 
^  newspapers  and  has  given 
[•  provisional  guidelines  to  the 
.  volume  and  nature  of  the  com- 
X  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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Gerald  Miller 
found  dead 
in  Cambodia 

Three  of  five  newsmen  in  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Company 
crew  ambushed  in  Cambodia 
(May  31)  are  knowm  dead,  two 
are  still  missing. 

The  name  of  Gerald  Miller, 
42,  has  been  added  to  that  of 
George  Syvertsen,  38,  whose 
body  was  the  first  one  found  in 
a  grave  by  the  roadside  on 
June  3.  Miller  and  Syvertsen 
were  riding  together  in  a  Jeep 
which  was  believed  hit  by  a 
rocket. 

After  Syvertsen’s  body  was 
found  by  searchers,  insecurity 
in  the  area  prevented  a  return 
to  the  site  for  another  nine 
days.  Miller’s  body  was  found 
Friday,  June  12,  and  identified 
by  medical  examination,  and 
the  other  two  bodies  discovered 
in  nearby  graves  pointed  out  by 
villagers  are  believed  to  be 
those  of  CBS  cameraman  Ram- 
nik  Lekhi,  an  Indian,  and  Sam 
Leng,  the  Cambodian  driver. 
The  Japanese  soundman  and 
cameraman,  Tononori  Ishii  and 
Kojior  Sakai,  are  not  accounted 
for.  They  were  seen  by  the 
driver  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  car  in  the 
party  of  newsmen  as  they 
flagged  his  car  down  and 
warned  of  the  Jeep  explosion 
ahead. 

NBC.  group  still  held 

The  NBC  group  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  is 
believed  still  under  custody  in  a 
mountain  area,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  driver  who  es¬ 
caped  and  returned  to  Phnom 
Penh. 

Miller  had  arrived  in  Cam¬ 
bodia  last  month.  He  joined 
CBS  News  in  Rome  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer-reporter  a  year  ago,  af¬ 
ter  12  years  with  the  .Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  A  short  time  before 
the  fatal  road  journey.  Miller 
and  Syvertsen  had  sent  back  a 
camera  report  of  their  at¬ 
tempted  journey  by  Mekong 
River  boat  to  the  beseiged  town 
of  Pret  Coq.  They  were  turned 
back  by  enemy  fire. 

Miller  and  Syvertsen  were 
long-time  friends,  having  been 
together  on  the  staff  of  the 
Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times-Her- 
ald  in  1957,  and  both  leaving 
there  to  join  AP  at  the  same 
time.  They  worked  together 
again  in  Cambodia  for  a  few 
weeks  before  the  last  story. 

Miller’s  first  news  job  had 
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Cambodia  command 
releases  3  reporters 


Gerald  Miller 

been  as  a  reporter  with  the 
Milton  (Pa.)  Evening  Standard 
in  1956.  He  spent  1957-59  in 
the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  bureau  of  the 
.AP  as  an  editor  and  then 
moved  to  the  New  York  City 
bureau.  In  1962,  he  was  as¬ 
signed  as  news  editor  in  the 
Rome  bureau.  In  February  he 
covered  the  Val  D’Lsere  ava¬ 
lanche  story. 

Born  in  St.  Louis,  he  was 
educated  at  George  Washington 
University  and  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris.  He  was  fluent  in 
French,  German  and  Italian. 
Miller  served  in  the  Navy  in 
World  War  II  and  in  the  Army 
in  Korea. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  two  daughters,  who  live  in 
Rome;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Miller  of  St.  Louis,  and  a 
brother  and  five  sisters. 

.At  the  funeral  service  Tues¬ 
day  at  Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla., 
Walter  Cronkite  said  George 
Syvertsen  did  not  fit  the  popu¬ 
lar  conception  of  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent.  Syvertsen  was  a 
gentle  man  who  had  hoped  to 
prove  the  folly  of  all  wars 
through  his  reporting,  Cronkite 
reflected. 


Student  makes  survey 
of  station  ownersliip 

Jack  J.  Clifford  of  .Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.  M.,  a  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  law'  student,  is  under¬ 
taking  a  special  assignment  for 
Robert  E.  Lee,  senior  Republi¬ 
can  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 
He  will  prepare  a  report  this 
summer  on  the  crossover  owner¬ 
ship  of  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
cast  stations  in  the  Washington, 
D.  C.  area. 

Byron  E.  Harrison,  Lee’s  le¬ 
gal  assistant,  said  the  commis¬ 
sioner  wants  Clifford  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  or  disprove  his  theory 
that  cases  of  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  of  broadcast  stations  ought 
to  be  handled  on  a  case-to-case 
ba.sis.” 
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Forty  days  after  being  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Viet  Cong  forces 
in  Cambodia,  three  American 
news  correspondents  were  re- 
lea.sed  this  week  in  apparently 
good  condition. 

“We’re  safe  and  healthy  and 
in  good  shape,’’  Richard  B. 
Dudman  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  said  in  the  first  tele¬ 
phone  report  Tuesday  (June 
16)  after  the  trio  hitchhiked  to 
Saigon  from  the  Cambodian 
border  area  where  they  had 
been  released  on  Highway  1. 
They  rode  back  with  a  South 
Vietnamese  convoy  returning 
from  Phnom  Penh. 

With  Dudman  was  Elizabeth 
Pond  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  Michael  D.  Mor¬ 
row  of  Dispatch  News  Service 
International. 

Dudman,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  had  been  in  Vietnam 
only  a  short  time  before  the 
journey  over  the  border  into 
Cambodia  May  7.  In  Washing¬ 
ton,  his  wife,  Helen,  said  that 
Dudman  sounded  “just  swell” 
in  a  4  a.m.  telephone  call  an¬ 
nouncing  his  release.  Mrs. 
Dudman  said  her  husband  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  home  by  this  week¬ 
end,  returning  through  Paris 
and  hoping  to  see  the  couple’s 
18-year-old  daughter,  Martha, 
who  is  traveling  in  Europe. 

‘Everything  ok’ 

Elizabeth  Pond  called  her  fa¬ 
ther,  A1  Pond  of  East  Haven, 
Conn.,  at  2:30  a.m.  Tuesday. 
Miss  Pond  has  been  on  leave 
from  the  Monitor  since  July  of 
last  year  with  an  Alicia  Patter¬ 
son  Fund  Fellowship  award. 
Her  message  to  the  Monitor 
said  that  “everything  is  com¬ 
pletely  ok.” 

Miss  Pond,  according  to  an 
AP  dispatch,  said  she  did  not 
know  how  their  release  was  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Dudman,  in  the  same 
dispatch,  said  that  they  were 
taken  at  gunpoint  in  a  truck 
through  several  villages  follow¬ 
ing  their  capture  and  displayed 
as  prisoners  of  war.  At  the  last 
stop,  they  were  blindfolded  and 
marched  through  a  crowd  of 
jeering  villagers.  Dudman  said 
he  and  Morrow  were  tied  to  a 
motorbike  and  forced  to  run  a 
half  mile  while  blindfolded. 
They  both  were  knocked  to  the 
ground  and  left  in  a  darkened 
room  with  their  hands  tied  be¬ 
hind  them. 


Then,  Dudman  reported,  an 
officer  intervened  and  they 
were  “treated  from  then  on 
with  kindness  and  consider¬ 
ation.” 

Dudman  said  he  asked  their 
captors  about  the  other 
newsmen  seized  by  Communist 
troops  in  Cambodia  and  missing 
since  April  3  and  “received  no 
reply.”  They  saw  none  of  the 
missing  correspondents. 

-Stayed  in  villagers’  homes 

The  joint  story  filed  by 
Dudman,  Pond  and  Morrow 
stated  they  had  been  told  that 
the  soldier  responsible  for  their 
rough  treatment  immediately 
following  capture  had  been 
court-martialed  for  handling 
them  harshly  when  their  identi¬ 
ty  had  not  been  established. 

In  the  time  between  their  ar¬ 
rest  and  release,  the  correspon¬ 
dents  traveled  about  200  miles 
and  stayed  in  10  homes  of  vil¬ 
lagers.  The  joint  report  stated: 
“They  were  well  fed  and  pro¬ 
tected  against  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  air  and 
ground  attacks.  They  were 
asked  to  make  statements  about 
their  experience,  presumably 
for  later  broadcasts,  but  none 
conflicting  with  their  own  views 

The  correspondents  wrote 
that  they  were  the  honored 
guests  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
about  1,000  villagers  before 
their  release. 

Enemy  ‘determined’ 

In  a  dispatch  from  Saigon 
Thursday,  Miss  Pond  quoted  a 
commander  of  the  Cambodian 
National  United  Front  as  say¬ 
ing  his  side  was  determined  to 
defeat  U.S.  and  South  Vietna¬ 
mese  forces  there.  She  said  the 
commander  told  the  three  cor¬ 
respondents  in  an  interview  that 
the  United  States  was  guilty  of 
“imperialism  in  Southeast  Asia.” 

Miss  Pond  wrote  that  the 
commander  used  harsh  lan¬ 
guage  and  described  the  United 
States  as  a  “paper  tiger.”  She 
said  inteiwiew  questions  were 
submitted  in  wi  iting  in  advance 
and  that  a  prepared  statement 
in  reply  was  read  in  Cambodian 
and  ti’anslated  into  P’ronch  with 
no  opportunity  for  followup 
questions. 

Questions  about  other  corre¬ 
spondents  missing  oi-  about  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  or  treatment  being 
accorded  them  were  not  an¬ 
swered. 
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Reporter  pay 
goes  to  $275 
in  Baltimore 

A  -strike  at  the  fidltiiitore 
SauiHii.ers  wa.s  averted  last 
week  with  settlement  of  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Washington- 
Haltiniore  .\'ew.s(ja|)er  Guild 
that  provides  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  31  percent  in  mini¬ 


will  be  converted  to  a  cumula¬ 
tive  basis  at  the  rate  of  one  day 
for  each  17  working  days  to  a 
maximum  of  20  weeks. 

Life-insurance  coverage  is 
increased  from  $2,000  ^to  $5,- 
000,  with  a  reduction  to  $2,500 
instead  of  $1,000  at  retirement 
in  the  case  of  20-year  employes 
and  to  $1,500  for  others. 

Travel  insurance  of  three 
times  annual  .salary  with  a  $25,- 
(M)0  minimum  and  a  maximum 
of  $100,000  indemnity  for  air- 
crash  deaths  is  provided  for  the 
first  time. 


A  new  provision  will  provide 
up  to  seven  days’  pay  for  em¬ 
ployes  called  to  National  Guard 
duty  during  civil  disorders. 

The  company  will  provide 
tools  for  all  maintenance  em¬ 
ployes,  and  it  will  pay  $1  a 
week  to  defray  the  cost  of  lia¬ 
bility  insurance  for  i-eporters, 
photographers  and  ad  salesmen 
authorized  to  use  their  cars. 

The  company  will  pay  for  an 
actuarial  study  to  provide  the 
basis  for  a  joint  pension  plan 
to  rei)lace  the  present  unilater¬ 
al  one. 


Fleet  Street 
pact  costly 
but  hopeful 

h'leet  Street’s  newspaper 
l)roprietors  made  a  costly  set¬ 
tlement  with  their  labor  unions 
this  week  but  they  obtained  the 
promise  of  a  sei’ious  effort  to 
increase  prtMluctivity  and  set 
an  etjuitable  industry-wide 


mum  scales  over  three  years. 

The  reporter  minimum  will 
!-each  $275  in  the  third  year 
after  six  raises  of  $20,  $10,  $7, 
•'7,  $8  and  $23.  This  is  $75 
above  the  present  scale.  The 
experience  recjuirement  foi' 
reaching  the  re|iorter  toj)  mini¬ 
mum  is  reduced  from  six  years 
to  four,  a  step  that  will  bring 


Guild  enlarges  aims 
to  ethical  questions 


57  employes  on  stepups  to  the 
new  $275  top,  according  to  the 
Guild.  Some  will  receive  in¬ 
creases  as  high  as  $134.00  dur¬ 
ing  the  contract  term. 

Among  contract  provisions  is 
one  creating  a  standing  g-uild- 
management  human-rights 
committee  to  insure  that  the 
contra  c  t’ s  fair-employment- 
practices  clause  is  given  “afhr- 
mative  and  positive  supj)ort.” 

The  seven-out-of-10  G  u  i  1  il 
shop  clause,  won  in  a  pattern¬ 
setting  arbitration  five  years 
ago,  was  improved  to  eight  out 
.)f  1(1. 

The  fiat  minimum  for  editori¬ 
al  writers  and  cartoonists  is  in¬ 
creased  $82.5(»,  to  $302.50, 
through  conversion  of  a  $20 
•liffei'ential  over  the  reporter 
top  to  10  percent.  -\nd  the  min¬ 
imum  for  copy  readers  ami 
rewritemen  is  rai.sed  $83.75,  to 
$288.75,  through  conversion 
from  $5  to  5  percent. 


The  200  delegates  to  the 
-American  Newspaper  Guild’s 
37th  annual  convention  at  Seat¬ 
tle,  starting  June  22,  will  be 
asked  to  approve  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  union’s  constitution 
to  define  a  broader  ct)ncern 
with  working  conditions  and 
journalism  ethics. 

To  “express  more  accurately 
the  purposes  of  the  Guild,”  the 
union  officers  have  drafted  a 
revision  of  .Article  1  to  extend 
the  union’s  activity  to  extend 
beyond  “economic  interests”  of 
its  32,500  members  to  improv¬ 
ing  their  working  conditions. 

In  addition,  the  revision  calls 
for  the  union  to  “guarantee,  as 
far  as  it  is  able,  constant  hon¬ 
esty  in  the  news,  editorials  and 
advertising.”  As  presently 
statetl,  the  union  constitution 
stops  with  honesty  in  the  news. 

'I'he  “working  conditions” 
phrase  would  embrace  .ANG 
efforts  to  obtain  contractual  de- 


-A  much  broader  plan  was 
adopted  in  the  contract  between 
the  lleiirer  [‘ont  and  the  Den¬ 
ver  Guild.  -A  standing  commit¬ 
tee  will  be  formed,  with  three 
newsroom  employes  and  three 
management  representatives,  to 
discuss  any  in  oblems  of  journal¬ 
ism  ethics  that  may  arise  in  the 
news  dei)artments.  The  commit¬ 
tee’s  power  will  be  strictly  ad¬ 
visory. 

The  guild’s  executive  board 
is  al-so  proposing  that  .ANG  ask 
some  appropriate  organization 
to  convene  a  nationwide  confer¬ 
ence  of  media  management  and 
employe  organizations  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  legal-aid  fund  to  protect 
employes  against  subpoenas  and 
other  intei  ference  in  their  work. 

Goiifereiice>*  plaiine«i 

It  has  recommended  that 
.ANG  conduct  a  conference  in 
the  fall  on  discrimination 
against  women  and  a  confer- 


wage  pattern. 

The  strike  that  clo.sed  the  na¬ 
tional  dailies  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  four  days  at  the  height 
of  the  British  general  election 
cami)aign  resulted  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  accepted  by  all  of  the 
unions. 

The  end  of  the  walkout  came 
in  time  for  the  i(apers  to  pro¬ 
duce  slim  Sunday  editions.  Nor¬ 
mal  operations  were  resumed 
with  Monday  editions. 

Lord  Goodman,  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  said;  “We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  any  newspaper  is  in 
doubt  as  a  result  of  this  agree¬ 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  future  of  some 
might  have  been  secured  by  it.” 

On  wages,  the  pact  gives  an 
increa.se  of  5'f  for  everyone 
from  July  1,  on  basic  rates. 
Many  lower-j)aid  workers,  oth¬ 
er  journalists,  may  receive  as 
much  as  10' t  more. 

.All  receive  a  fourth  week’s 
vacation. 

The  striking  unions  had  de¬ 
manded  an  increase  of  25%. 
This  might  have  caused  at  least 
four  papers  to  suspend  publica¬ 
tion.  The  settlement,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  said,  will  add  $5  million 
a  year  to  expenses. 


C  lassified  outside  salesmen 
are  rai.sed  to  partiy  with  dis¬ 
play  salesmen  through  a  $76.35 
increase  to  $227.50,  as  are  com¬ 
mercial  artists  and  principal 
ad-makeu])  men,  whose  top  is 
rai.sed  $62. oO.  A  .$52.60  increase 
to  $218  will  raise  machinists  to 
Itarity  with  electricians. 

The  Guild  won  an  eighth  hol¬ 
iday,  the  employe’s  anniversary 
date,  and  a  two-week  increase 
in  the  .severance  pay  ceiling,  to 
44.  'I’he  .service  re(|uirement  for 
a  fourth  week’s  vacation  is  re- 
duc(‘d  from  lo  years  to  four, 
and  that  for  thi’ee  week.s  fi’om 
three  y**ars  to  one. 

Hospitalization  and  medical 
insurance  are  improved,  with 
maximum  hospital  days  in¬ 
creased  from  70  to  120,  and  the 
publisher  will  pay  medicar*; 


fense  against  official  subpoenas 
for  newsmen’s  notes  and  other 
unpublished  materials,  equal 
l)ay  for  women,  encouragement 
of  minority  hiring  and  ma¬ 
chinery  to  give  workers  a 
■'more  direct  voice  in  the  pro¬ 
duct.” 

Pi>li(  }  di^clls^.i(>ll^ 

On  the  last  ))oint  the  guild’s 
officers  have  advised  locals  to 
invoke  their  grievance  pro¬ 
cedures  where  they  .seek  to 
discuss  policy  matters  with  the 
newsj)ai)er  management.  This 
is  the  tactic  employed  by  the 
Twin  Cities  Guild  (St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis)  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  management  the  staffers’ 
concern  with  the  product.  The 
contract  permits  taking  up 
“any  matter  affecting  the  re- 


ence  open  to  other  groups  in 
the  spring  on  minority-group 
recruitment  and  training. 

In  other  areas,  the  board  is 
proposing  an  increase  in  the 
ceiling  of  .ANG’s  Model  Dues 
Schedule,  upward  revision  of 
-ANG’s  wage  goals  to  $400  for 
experienced  employes  in  key 
cla.ssifications  and  at  least  $200 
for  experienced  employes  in 
other  adult  classifications  and 
the  addition  of  dental,  psychia¬ 
tric  and  optical  care  to  health- 
insurance  i)lans. 

The  Strike  Financing  Com¬ 
mittee  is  asking  the  convention 
to  renew  its  mandate  to  find  a 
.solution  to  strike-financing 
l)roblems  and,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  uj)date  .ANG’s  asses.s- 
ment  schedule  by  extending  the 
$6  ceiling  to  provide  higher 


major  op|>orliiiiil>' 

The  key  i)i-ovision  calls  for 
establishment  of  a  joint  board 
on  wages  and  manpower  to 
make  a  study  of  the  industry 
and  report  in  12  months.  The 
chairman  will  be  someone  from 
outside  the  newspaper  and 
printing  industries. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  parties 
that  the  board  will  point  the 
way  to  ending  “the  jungle  of 
Fleet  Street  working  prac¬ 
tices.”  as  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  termed  them. 
One  aim  is  to  eliminate  the 
leai)frogging  ))ay  demands  of 
the  various  unions. 

Neville  Hopwood,  director  of 
the  publishers  association,  said 
this  has  been  an  exi)ensive  set¬ 
tlement  but  “Fleet  Street  has 
been  given  a  major  opportunity 


premiums  of  $5.40  a  month  for  lations  of  the  employes  and  the  payments  for  employes  earning  to  put  its  hou.se  in  order.” 


employes  over  65.  Sick-leave  publishei-.” 


more  than  $200  a  week. 
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ICMA  points  way  to  change 
in  circulation  management 

Ily  GeraUl  B.  Healey 

la.,  and  they  have  two  chihlren, 
,  ,  .  ,  both  married. 

In  the  coming  decade  when  keting  micio.scojje,  1  yuan  said.  Tynan  .says  his  hobby  outside 
newspaper  owners  have  moder-  Putting  aside  the  daily  basic  circulation  discussion  work 
nized  and  automated  their  pressures  of  distribution,  .sales  jj,  “unsuccessful  efforts  to  play 
plants  at  a  heavy  investment  it  and  collections  which  constantly  ^  sound  game  of  golf.” 
can  be  assumed  that  compara-  absorb  circulation  man-hours, 
ble  modernization  and  efficiency  there  should  be  competent  re¬ 
will  be  expected  of  circulation  .search  to  identify  circulation 
management  and  practices.  objectives,  problems  and  advice 

The  natural  emphasis  there-  on  how  circulation  talent  and 
fore  .should  be  in  proper  dis-  time  can  best  be  utilized  to  dent^Ipan JdiscIssio7TeadeVs 
trict  manager  selection  and  more  effectively  meet  future  members,  Tvnan  said, 

training  and  there  must  be  top  marketing  conditions, 
flight  personnel  to  make  the  . 

Little  Merchant  plan-the  best  E  arners  ...ore  cH.c.o..i 

system — work,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Pittsburgh  newspapers 


.Se...i.iar-slvle  program 

The  ICM.4  business  program 
will  be  conducted  in  .seminar 
style  with  many  new  faces  evi- 


Michael  Tynan 


Promotion  displays,  supplier 

booths  and  County  Fair  booths  hibits  arranged  for  demonstra- 
will  be  set  up  on  Saturday,  tion  purposes.  There  will  be 
•  w  j-  ,  “  L  -  -  .  27,  and  registration  will  talks  about  the  contents  of  the 

Michael  Tynan  circulation  di-  have  1.3,000  newspaperboys  and  be  open  all  that  day.  Golf,  booths  by  schedule  during  di.s- 
rector  of  the  Iittshurgh  {Pa.  Tynan  finds  them  becoming  in-  luncheon  in  Colorado  Springs  cussion  period.s. 

PresH  and  Po.sf-Gnrcffe,  who  is  creasingly  smarter  and  more  ^be  conference  dinner  are 

the  incoming  president  of  the  efficient.  It  takes  better  district  tbe  Sunday  (July  28)  sched-  Dues  increase 

International  Circulation  Man-  managers  to  motivate  them  and  ule.  A  “Texa.s  Gala”  will  follow  the  business  meeting 

agers  Association.  this  factor  is  highly  important,  the  dinner,  with  A.  B.  Shelton,  president  Frank  '  .1  Pruitt, 

Tynan  is  program  chairman  The  best  age  group  for  carriers  publisher  of  the  A /uVene  (Tex.)  Ahllene  Penorter  \ew«  will  ask 
for  ICMA's  Sales  Conference  is  12-13-14  Tynan  ha.s  found,  ^e^vs,  as  welcomer.  ,CM  f  meml,:ii"  to  ap.mwe  a 

in  Denver,  June  28-July  2,  and.  He  profiled  his  opeiation  in  jbe  gala  will  feature  a  musical  change  in  the  bvlaws  to  increase 
in  the  process  of  outlining  the  connection  with  apartments,  review  and  will  honor  retiring  the  initiation  fee  from  $5  to 
conference  program  for  Editor  which  have  sprung  up  all  over 
&  Publisher,  he  contoured  the  the  nation  in  recent  years, 
various  pressures  being  exerted  Many  carriers  service  apart- 


ICMA  president  Francis  Pru¬ 
itt  of  the  Abilene  newspapers, 
.lohn  Kauffman,  president  of 


•SIO.  It  was  noted  at  the  recent 
directors’  meeting  in  New'  York 
that  the  present  fee  fails  to  cov- 


the  M  ashi»!/ton  Star,  will  key-  pp  ^be  cost  of  the  membershi| 
note  the  conference  Monday  plaque. 


General  Manager  Cy  Favor 
was  authorized  to  order  an  ad- 


on  circulation  management.  ments  and  collect.  In  some. 

In  many  instances,  Tynan  apartment  building  mainte- 

said,  circulation  departments  nance  people  do  the  work  and  morning  and  Alan  Wolcott, 

have  grown  in  proportion  to  there  is  .some  adult  handling,  managing  director  of  the  .Audit 

circulation  growth  reflected  in  especially  in  low  income  apart-  Bureau  of  Circulations,  will  fbtronal  50o”plaques  because  the 

population  growth  without  too  ment  buildings.  speak. 

much  owner.ship  concern  over  Coverage  ratios  for  the  even-  M  orkshops  are  scheduled  for  bership  chairman  Robert  O. 
the  main  increase  in  handling  ing  newspaper  in  apartments  Monday  afternoon  and  that  -pafpi  Saqwaw  (Mich.)  Xewa, 

added  circulation  units.  range  from  31  to  70  per  cent,  evening  the  Denver  Post  and  a  list  of  102  appli- 

which  is  not  as  good  as  single  Roekif  Monntan  \eivs  will  en-  pant.s  for  membership. 

The  membership  also  will 


New  press..re  exerted  home  coverage  ratios.  Super-  tertaln  at  cocktails  and  dinner 

.Money,  gi-owth,  population  visors  and  district  managers  at  an  amusement  park. 

“Hot  ideii>.*  hreakfa^l 

Tuesday  features 


growth,*  mobility,  shifts  from  I’Pcords  of  all  multiple 


core  or  urban  areas  to  subur¬ 
ban  living,  apartment,  condomi¬ 
nium  and  apartment  dwelling, 
racial  and  minority  problems 
are  all  exerting  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  pressures  on  circulation 
management. 


units.  They  select  the  delivery 
methfxl  and  collection  policy. 


“hot 


consider  reports  on  a  touchy 
((uestion  of  granting  ICMA  rec¬ 
ognition  in  as.sociate  member¬ 
ship  to  Northern  States  CMA 


ivnan  s  career 


breakfast,  an  address  by  gimiiaj.  sectional  groups. 

.1.  J.  Hussey,  managing  direc-  jbe  board  is  divided  on  this 

Tynan,  a  native  of  Spokane,  tor,  Harmsworth  Publications,  jgsue  but  chairman  C  R.  Mid- 

Wash.,  went  with  the  Des  London,  England,  and  lunch-  bas  argued  that  the  ab- 

Mohies  Register  &  Tribune  af-  Pon.  Work.shops  are  on  the  gpnee  of  a  .specific  bylaw  on  this 

Newspapers  entering  the  ter  college  and  in  1940  moved  .schedule  for  Tuesday  morning  question  is  no  rea.son  to  prevent 

electronic  age  are  fairly  well  to  the  Po.st-Gazette.  He  was  cir-  and  afternoon  and  throughout  expansion  of  the  as.sociation. 

prepared  to  move  ahead  to  a  eolation  manager  of  the  Erie  Wednesday.  The  annual  ban- 
point  where  most  observers  feel  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald  and  quet  is  Wednesday  evening  * 

the  newspaper  problem  in  the  state  circulation  manager  of  with  .Allen  H.  Neuharth,  presi-  Orofron  uf>eklv 

70’s  will  be  in  marketing _  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her-  ‘lent  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 


marketing- 

applicable  to  both  advertising  From  1960  through  1967  he  speaking, 
and  circulation  .sales. 

Tynan  says  new'spaper  own¬ 
ers  should  be  making  more  long- 
range  effective  studies  as  to 


Suspension  of  the  weekly 


was  circulation  director  of  the  -4n  open  forum  and  separate  tiraats  Pns.'t  (Ore.)  RnUetiv, 
Miami  Herald,  returning  to  the  meetings  for  group  newspapers  46-year-old  Thursday  tabloid, 

Pittsburgh  papers  in  1968.  He  Thur.sday  morning  will  close  "'as  announced  here  with  its 
is  a  member  of  numerous  circu-  the  conference.  final  May  issue, 

why  newspapers  are,  or  are  'ation  groups  and  has  been  a  Most  activities  and  the  con-  Walter  Walstrom,  publisher 

not,  purchased  by  people  of  director  of  various  sectional  as-  ference  will  be  in  the  Brown  and  manager  said  dwindling  of 

varying  ages,  income,  living  ar-  sociations.  He  has  lectured  at  Palace  Hotel.  Special  programs  advertising  volume  and  an  in- 

ea.s,  education  and  background,  American  Press  Institute  have  been  planned  for  women  crease  in  commercial  printing 

What  type  of  sales  and  service  Inter-.American  Press  and  children  including  sightsee-  were  cited  as  reasons  for  the 

facilities  circulation  organiza-  Association  on  circulation  in  ing  tours  and  trips  to  museums  move.  Demise  of  the  Bulletin 

tions  need  to  be  building  to  South  and  Central  America.  and  a  zoo.  leaves  only  the  (Irants  Pas:< 

properly  sell  the  new  markets  He  is  married  to  the  former  The  County  Fair  booths  will  Daily  Courier,  circulation  10.- 

also  should  be  under  the  mar-  Elizabeth  Herrling  of  Wadena,  feature  special  methods  ex-  46.').  serving  the  area. 
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Ad  Bureau  broadens 
classified  sales  aid 


the  ANCAM  leaders  and  the 
foresight  of  the  Bureau’s  di¬ 
rectors,  it  was  decided  to 
broaden  the  Bureau’s  sales  re¬ 
sponsibilities  into  the  classified 
field  to  keej)  a  good  thing  going. 

Action  coiiiniill«‘c 

As  a  first  step,  ANCAM  es¬ 
tablished  an  Action  Committee, 
comprised  of  classified  man¬ 
agers  on  newspapers  along  the 
Eastern  seal)oard,  to  meet  once 
each  quarter  with  Bill  Solch, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  re¬ 
tail,  and  Leigh  iJimond,  mar¬ 
keting  research  manager,  at 
the  Bureau.  The  seven-man 
ANCAM  committee  is  headed 
by  Ken  Ward  of  the  Hartford 
Con  rant.  .  . 

Solch  said  these  meetings  in 
the  Bureau’s  New  York  office 
are  “give  and  take’’  sessions  in 
which  ideas  applicable  to  the 
cla.ssified  area  are  thoroughly 
explored. 

The  dialogue  is  starting  to 
pnKluce  results.  The  latest  is 
a  joint  Bureau-American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.  presenta¬ 
tion  designed  for  training  phone 
room  .sales  personnel,  who  pro¬ 
duce  approximately  6")%  of  the 
classified  sales. 

Interestingly  enough,  Solch 
said  the  idea  for  this  presenta¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  shown  for 
the  first  time  at  the  ANCAM 
meeting  in  Minneapolis,  came 
aV)out  as  a  result  of  meeting  he 
had  with  Joe  Lullo,  press  in¬ 
dustry  manager  for  AT&T,  who 
was  introduced  to  him  by  John 
Wilson,  an  advertising  sales 
representative  for  Editor  & 
Pl'BLiSHKR  and  a  former  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager. 

The  Bureau  has  given  major 
presentations  on  newspaper 
classified  advertising  to  Na- 


WHEN  ANCAM  WAS  YOUNG- 


ANCAM  picks  Knight 
for  McGovern  Award 


The  golden  anniversary  con- 
ference  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis- 

ing  Managers,  June  21-25  in  "*‘^|||b 

Minneapolis,  will  i)resent  the  V 

McGovern  Award  to  James  L.  ^ 

Knight  as  the  publisher  who  has 
done  the  most  for  Classified  ad- 
veidising  in  the  past  year. 

Knight,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  l)oard  of  Knight  Newspapers 
James  L.  Knight  president  of  the  Miami 

Herald,  is  scheduled  to  accept 

Qfwlgio  nSil  honor  and  respond  with  an  '3k 

kJUt/Ko  Clfu  address  at  the  luncheon  on 

(('imtinaed  fram  pafie  li)  Monday,  June  22,  in  the  Radis- 

- - —  son  Hotel  ballroom. 

indicate  that  many  employment  ^  citation,  made  annually 
agents  feel  that  newspapers  over  a  score  of  years,  honors 

allow  too  many  typograhical  memory  of  James  McGovern,  Ray  J.  Greene 

errors  and  set  their  copy  with  seia’ed  as  CAM  on  •  i  • 

too  much  white  space.  newspapers  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  examined  in  a  premiere  pre- 

The  clinic,  Dimond  pointed  B'  ooklyn,  and  Indianapolis.  He  sentation  made  by  the  American 

out,  is  intended  to  initiate  a  'I's®  almost  every  office  in  Telephone  &  felegraph  Co. 


Chidsey  president 
of  Chicago  reps 

Charles  W.  Chidsey  Jr.  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Chicago 
Chapter,  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives. 
Chidsey  is  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
representative. 

William  P.  Hussey,  New- 
house  Newspapers,  was  elected 
vicepresident,  Glen  W.  Russell, 
Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen, 
secretary,  and  Robert  L.  Mit- 
thei.  Ward,  Griffith  &  Co., 
treasurer. 

Home-delivery 
discount  ends 


dialogue  with  this  important  association. 


source  of  classified  ad  linage. 

.\nother  jiroject  on  the  draw¬ 
ing  boards  is  to  show  automotive 


The  greatest  year 
The  keynote  of  this  year’s 


■  The  home-delivery  discount  to 

subscribers  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  will  be  discontinued  in  the 
Ray  J.  Greene  metropolitan  area,  Otto  A.  Sil- 

ha,  publisher,  announced  this 
examined  in  a  premiere  pre-  week. 

sentation  made  by  the  American  “The  established  price  of  10 
Telephone  &  Teiegraph  Co.  cents  a  copy,  or  60  cents  a  week. 
Lifetime  membership  awards  charged  at  stores  and  newspa- 
will  be  made  to  Les  Jenkins,  per  display  racks,  will  now  also 
Ray  Dykes,  Raljih  Rosenberg,  be  charged  to  subscribers  in  the 


.\rt  Mochel  and  Andy  Dazzi. 


dealers  why  the  classified  sec-  meeting  is  a  dual  one,  accord- 
tion  is  a  good  place  to  promote  ing  to  Ray  J.  Greene,  Baltimore 


new'  passenger  cars. 

Studies  by  the  Bui'eau  of  Ad-  dent.  First  it  marks  1969  as  processed  ill  plant  continued  for  motor- route  tube 

vertising  include:  Classified’s  greatest  year,  with  rr.  delivery. 

•  “Classified  Ad  Study,’’  Au-  a  gain  of  ry%  of  the  total  ad-  Klamath  Falls,  Ore  “Elimination  of  the  discount 

gust,  1969.  The  findings  show  vertising  field.  Secondly,  the  aim  ^.^n  June  o,  the  Herafd  and  is  necessary,”  he  said,  “in  order 

who  reads  classified  ads  and  is  “to  triple  profits  in  the  70’s.”  ‘'eies  published  its  first  page  to  provide  increased  profits  for 
what  tvpe  of  people  they  are;  C.\Ms  hope  to  make  this  dec-  color  photograph  for  which  carrier  salesmen  and  to  help 

how  readers  of  classifi^  ads  ade  the  most  fantastic  we’ve  color  separations  had  been  meet  the  increased  costs  of  pro- 

difTer  from  non-readers;  why  ever  see,  Greene  declared.  He  created  wholly  within  the  plant,  ducing  and  distributing  the 

thev  read  the  ads;  what  type  of  is  winding  up  a  year’s  work  for  represents  a  milestone,”  Star.” 


Xews  American,  who  is  presi-  First  color  picture 


Minneapolis  metropolitan  area 
who  have  the  convenience  of 
carrier  deliverj',”  Silha  said.  An 
additional  service  charge  will  be 
continued  for  motor-route  tube 
delivery. 

“Elimination  of  the  discount 


how  readers  of  classifi^  ads  ade  the  most  fantastic  we’ve  color  separations  had  been  meet  the  increased  costs  of  pro- 
difTer  from  non-readers;  why  ever  see,  Greene  declared.  He  created  wholly  within  the  plant,  ducing  and  distributing  the 

thev  read  the  ads;  what  type  of  is  winding  up  a  year’s  work  for  represents  a  milestone,”  Star.” 

ad  was  answered;  and  whether  .ANC.4M  after  making  13  trips  said  publisher  Joe  Caraher.  Prices  of  the  Minneapolis 
they  ever  placed  an  ad.  approximating  30,000  miles  to  “The  newspaper  is  working  Tribune,  morning  and  Sunday, 

•  “Principles  for  Writing  Ef-  spread  the  message  of  Classified,  toward  the  publication  of  spot  remain  unchanged.  The  morning 

fective  Classified  .4ds  for  Pri-  “My  first  President’s  message,”  news  color  photographs  and  Tribune  home-delivery  discount 
vate  Home,”  Octolx?r,  1968.  .\n  noted,  “was  written  on  a  this  is  the  first  major  step  was  eliminated  in  1969. 
analysis  of  the  data  gathered  hospital  typewriter  in  Salem,  along  that  road.  The  color  sep-  ^ 

in  an  experiment  to  determine  Gregon,  as  wife  Carol  was  pre-  arations  were  made  by  William 

whether  or  not  the  addition  of  preparing  to  present  us  with  Foltz  of  the  H&N  press  crew.”  rnmnlptf^ 

certain  kinds  of  basic  infonna-  Jeffery  (No.  11).”  The  photograph  was  taken  by  ,  ff  ,  1 

tion  to  priv'ate  home  ads  would  Next  in  line  for  the  presi-  A-  N.  Valdez  at  Kimball  Park,  anairs  stuoy 

increase  the  number  of  calls  dency  is  John  E.  Stein,  Louis-  showing  Margaret  Steinbock,  Five  journalists  have  corn- 
generated.  villc  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  valedictorian  at  Sacred  Heart  pleted  a  six-month  study  of  ur- 

•  “Set  Sail  for  More  Sales,”  The  conference  nroeram  ar-  Figh  school  in  a  sylvan  setting.  ban  affairs  at  the  Universitv  of 


•  "Set  Sail  lor  .More  sales,  "  The  conference  nroeram  ar-  high  school  in  a  sylvan  setting, 
a  revised  edition  that  presenta  ,,anh^d  hv  Gunt^^ar  D  Zick, 
successful  case  histones  of  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 

boating  ads  and  data  on  the  begins  with  a  newsworthy  talk  Dick  Peters  quits 
aite  of  the  mathet.  Za  Clevelantl  oily  job 

Students  entertained  announced  his  candidacy  for  Richard  D.  Peters 


size  of  the  market. 


Students  entertained 
by  the  Post-Dispateli 

Senior  graduates  selected 


Cleveland  city  job 

Richard  D.  Peters  has  re¬ 


ban  affairs  at  the  University  of 
Chicago’s  Center  for  Policy 
Study.  They  received  certifi¬ 
cates  of  recognition  at  a  uni¬ 
versity  dinner  (June  10). 

The  group  includes: 

Roger  T.  Flaherty,  Lerner 


the  United  States  Senate  from  signed  as  executive  assistant  to  newspapers,  Chicago;  John  D. 


Minnesota. 

Several  panel  sessions  are 


Mavor  Carl  R.  Stokes. 


Harlow,  Associated  Press,  New 


Peters  joined  the  Stokes  ad-  York  City;  Ladley  K.  Pearson, 


from  110  metropolitan  high  scheduled  Monday  —  one  on  the  ministration  in  the  summer  of  Newark  (N.  J.)  News;  Whitti- 
schools  received  special  plaques  changing  patterns  of  copy  ac-  1968  to  expedite  the  Cleveland  er  Sengstacke  Jr.,  Memphis 
in  recognition  of  scholar-athlete  ceptability  in  relation  to  legal.  Now  program.  He  formerly  (Tenn.)  Tri-State  Defender; 
achievements  from  the  St.  moral  and  social  restrictions  in-  was  chief  editorial  writer  for  Mrs.  Betty  Washington,  Chica- 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  at  a  ban-  volving  birth  control  pills,  dat-  the  Cleveland  Press  and  editor  go  Daily  News.  The  center  is 
quet.  ing  services,  franchise  business,  of  the  Indianapolis  Times  and  administered  by  Eddie  N. 

Six  of  the  students  were  se-  etc.,  and  another  on  the  role  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  Williams,  university  vice  presi- 
lected  to  represent  St.  Louis  computer  services  as  a  competi-  Sun.  dent  for  public  affairs,  as  act¬ 
on  a  tour  of  Washington,  D.  C.  tor  of  want  ads.  “I  plan  to  devote  my  time  to  ing  director.  Paul  Gapp  is 

and  New  York.  More  than  500  Phone  room  techniques  of  a  traveling,  teaching  and  writ-  coordinator  of  the  associates 
attended  the  banquet.  variety  of  newspapers  will  be  ing,”  Peters  said.  program. 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  't  alker  Jr. 

It’s  a  natural.  The  Girard  Hank  ran  an  ad  (June  4)  in  sports 
sections  of  the  Philadelphia  dailies  promoting’  Don  .Money,  Phillies 
third  baseman,  as  a  write-in  candidate  on  the  All-Star  game  ballot. 
“Girard  Bank  Digs  Money,”  .said  the  headline  on  the  ad  written 
by  Jim  VVinpenny,  coj)y  supervisor  for  Atkin-Kynett  agency.  It 
was  the  first  color  ad  evei-  to  appear  on  the  sports  pages  of  the 
Philadel/tliiti  Hullctiti. 

*  *  * 

Public  service.  The  Detroit  Free  Pre-fS  has  completed  in.serting 
a  series  of  eleven  half-page  automotive  sales  promotion  ads  tied 
to  the  theme,  “It’s  a  good  day  to  buy  a  new  car”.  The  free  space 
campaign,  which  began  in  April  was  designed  to  help  stimulate 
car  sales  during  a  .soft  sales  i)eriod  so  as  to  prevent  a  high  rate 
of  unemployment  in  Detroit  and  also  to  win  over  dealer  associa¬ 
tion  support  in  the  classified  ad  section.  .411  of  the  ads  in  the 
series  closed  with  the  line,  “See  your  hx'al  (bleep)  dealer  in 
today’s  classified  i)ages.”  The  ad  format  was  designed  by  the  Free 
Press.  Under  the  supervision  of  Ken  Swaim,  national  automotive 
representative,  copy  and  model  illu.strations  for  the  ads  were 
obtained  from  the  dealer  association  ad  agencies,  ,4s  for  results, 
Swaim  said  a  number  of  commendation  letters  have  been  received 
from  dealers,  auto  manufacturers  and  ad  agencies.  He  saiil  the 
classified  pages  showed  a  better  than  average  number  of  dealer 
ads  for  new  cars  on  tho.se  days  when  the  ad  apjieared.  The  idea 
for  the  caniiiaign  came  from  Grey  .4dvertising.  Free  Press  ad 
agency. 

*  *  ♦ 

In  Poland,  too.  Further  documentation  of  newspaiiers’  high 
readership  and  advertising  imj)act  is  available  in  a  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  OsrcMlck  Radan  Prasoznawcyzch — that’s  Polish  for  Press 
Research  Center.  According  to  Edmund  Paszkowiak,  who  is  heao' 
of  the  advertising  research  department  of  ,4GP0L,  a  full  .service 
agency  in  Wai  saw  that  handles  foreign  ad  orders,  a  recent  study 
by  the  Center  indicated  that  76.7%  of  all  respondents  noticed 
newspaper  ads,  and  9.S.9%  read  daily  newspapers  and  82.8%  read 
weekly  papers.  .'>4.1%  remembered  particular  ads  which  they  once 
noticed  or  read,  and  52.2*^  i  of  those  noticing  the  ads  studied  them 
thoroughly.  While  more  than  1,209  newspapers  and  periodicals 
with  a  combined  ciiculation  of  2‘i.S  million  copies  appear  in  Poland, 
Pa.szkowiak  said  “a  correct  choice  of  medium  is  always  guaran¬ 
teed  Ijecause  there  is  no  comi>etition.”  Television  advertising  is 
increasing,  he  .said,  but  it  is  still  “definitely  polite,  and  in  the  long 
run  more  ])rofitable,  for  the  foreign  advertisers,  to  issue  ])rinted 
material  in  Polish.” 

Random  notes:  .4  12-page  tab  size  roto  section  that  appeared  in 
New  England  newspapers  as  a  supplement  (May  24)  was  a  first 
for  the  New  England  Ford  Dealer  Association.  Roliert  E.  Trau 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson’s  Boston  office  steered  the  project  for  the 
largest  dealer  group  in  the  country.  .  .  .  Correction:  Last  week’s 
column  said  Bill  Fitzhugh  of  Newsjjaper  Preprint  Co.  was  pushing 
for  a  greater  newsprint  allowance  for  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi  ads 
that  are  sent  to  newsi)apers  on  “dinky”  rolls.  It  should  have  read 
“half”  rolls.  .  .  .  BBDO  has  taken  the  magazine  jjublishers’  side 
in  the  “rate  cutting”  controversy.  The  agency’s  media  department 
said  in  a  house  memo,  “we  can’t  find  a  valid  reason  to  discourage 
anyone  who  wants  to  change  his  rates  or  deviate  from  a  published 
card,  but  we  have  no  intention  of  pressuring  any  medium  to  do 
so.”  The  agency  said  that  a  position  against  rate  cutting  for  ])rint 
by  those  who  condone  it  for  broadcast  is  inconsistent.  .  .  .  H.  R. 
Warren  Jr.,  marketing  vicepresident,  said  that  although  some  com¬ 
panies  have  trimmed  ad  budgets  Stokely-Van  Camp  is  not  going 
to  reduce  or  in  any  way  curtail  sui)port  of  its  products  or  custom¬ 
ers.  To  introduce  Gatorade  in  12-ounce  cans,  two-color,  1000-line 
ads  are  .scheduled  to  run  in  4.‘10  newspapers  during  the  week  of 
July  4.  .4  campaign  for  VanCamp’s  pork  and  beans  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  bean  indu.stry,  featuring  140  network 
tv  commercial  minutes.  Starting  in  Septemljer,  the  entire  line  of 
Stokely  brands  will  be  promoted  with  heavy  concentration  on  corn, 
green  beans  and  fruit  cocktail.  The.se  products  will  Ije  supported 
by  ads  in  newspapers.  Lennen  &  Newell  is  the  agency. 
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Thomson  group  buys 
Newfoundland  dailies 

The  Telegrnui  at  St.  John’s,  tinue  as  publi.sher  and  Stei)hen 
Newfoundland’s  biggest  daily,  R.  Herder,  41,  continues  as  gen- 
and  the  irc.sferw  Star  at  Corner  eral  manager. 

Brook  have  been  sold  to  Thom-  Wallace  McKay,  jneviously 
son  Newspapers  Ltd.  of  Toronto,  general  manager  of  the  We.st- 
.4  joint  statement  by  St.  Clair  ern  Star,  liecomes  pul)lisher. 
4IcCabe,  managing  director  of  The  Telegram,  founded  in 
Thomson,  and  members  of  the  1879  by  James  M.  Herder’s 
Herder  family,  shareholders  and  father,  W.  J.  Herder,  emjiloys 
directors  of  both  newsi)a|)ers,  more  than  220  and  has  a  circu- 
said  no  changes  in  management  lation  of  2.1,294  Monday  to 
or  personnel  were  contemplated.  Thursday  and  46,89.1  Fridays, 
The  statement  said  the  move  when  the  weekend  edition  is 
was  made  “to  bi  oaden  the  finan-  published. 

cial  base  of  the  newspapers’  op-  The  ))rovince’s  only  other 
erations  and  to  meet  rapidly-  daily  is  the  XeWK,  a  St.  John’s 
changing  technical  develop-  moming  newspaper  which  i)uh- 
ments.”  lishes  five  days  a  week — Mon- 

The  imrcha.^e  jirice  was  not  day  to  Friday — and  has  a  daily 
disclosed.  circulation  of  9,.12.”. 

James  M.  Herdei’,  6.1,  an-  The  Western  Star,  bought  by 
nounced  his  retirement  as  chair-  the  Herders  from  Bowaters 
man  of  the  Telegiam’s  board  Newfoundland  Ltd.  in  1954,  has 
of  directors,  effective  July  ”>1.  about  70  emjdoyei'S.  Daily  cir- 
Hul)ert  C.  Herder,  .l.’l,  ))resident  culation  Monday  to  Friday  is 
for  the  last  two  years,  will  con-  7,580  and  10,422  on  Saturdays. 

Scripps  seeks  More  protection 

11  more  months  for  press  sought 

for  stock  sale  in  Congress  bill 

E.  W.  Scripps  Companv  is  The  First  Amendment  h’lee- 
asking  for  an  additional  1 1  doms  .4ct,  introduced  in  Con- 
months  to  find  a  buyer  for  its  gress  this  week,  would  [irovide  a 
majority  stock  in  the  Ciuriiiudti  legal  means  for  stopping  inter- 
Kuquirer.  ference  with  the  publication  of 

Federal  Judge  David  S.  For-  news  and  opinion  where  no 
ter,  who  holds  jurisdiction  over  legitimate  labor  dispute  is  in- 
a  consent  decree  requiring  volved. 

Scripps  to  sell  its  interest  in  the  .Sponsors  of  the  bill  explained 
Enquirei-  by  the  end  of  this  that  the  basic  aim  is  to  allow 
month,  will  consider  the  request  federal  courts  to  prohibit  ami 
for  an  extension  of  time  June  punish  interference  with  free- 
2.‘1  in  Cincinnati.  dom  of  s))eech.  However,  the 

In  affidavits  filed  by  Jack  R.  bill  authorizes  the  Attorney 
Howard,  piesident  of  Scripps,  General  to  obtain  injunctions  in 
the  court  was  told  that  six  cases  where  he  finds  a  pattern 
groups  had  made  |)roposals  for  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the 
the  stock  and  two  of  these  were  full  enjoyment  of  First  .4mend- 
explored.  One  involved  the  ac-  ment  freedoms,  or  where  a 
(juisition  by  Scripps  of  newspa-  group  is  about  to  be  denied  any 
pers  in  another  city.  This  l)e-  of  these  rights  and  such  denial 
came  unworkable  from  a  tax  raises  an  issue  of  general  public 
standpoint,  Howard  said.  importance. 

The  second  proposal  required  Senator  Philip  .4.  Hart  of 
a  schedule  of  financing  over  a  Michigan  and  Senator  Roman  L. 
period  of  three  years  but  it  was  Hruska  of  Nebraska  are  co¬ 
terminated  .4pril  18  when  the  spon.sors,  with  William  McCul- 
financial  statement  of  the  pro-  loch  of  Ohio  and  Hale  Boggs  of 
spective  purchaser  showed  a  Louisiana  in  the  House. 

.sharp  drop  in  earnings  instead  Hart’s  office  said  the  bill  is 
of  a  strong  increa.se  that  had  intended  to  be  a  vehicle  to  i)re^- 
l)een  pcwlicted.  vent  police  from  seizing  notes. 

The  name  of  the  j)rospective  cameras  or  other  materials  from 
purchaser  was  not  disclosed  nor  newsmen  at  the  scene  of  dem- 
was  the  total  amount  offered  for  onstrations.  Also,  he  said,  it 
the  Scripps  60  percent  holdings  would  allow  a  publisher  to  seek 
in  the  Enciuirer.  Divestiture  was  a  court  order  to  restrain  any 
required  because  Scripj)s  also  group  attempting  to  prevent 
owns  the  Cinri)imiti  Pont  (ttid  publication  of  a  story  or  edi- 
Times-Star.  torial. 
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AANR  keeps  Landon  at  helm 
in  time  of  new  sales  trends 


By  Georjie  Wilt 

In  a  break  with  tradition,  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  reelected 
Owen  E.  Landon  Jr.,  president 
of  Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen 
Inc.,  as  president  for  a  second 
consecutive  term. 

Abandonment  of  A.ANR’s 
tradition  of  alternating  the 
presidency  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  chapters  reflects 
the  sweeping  changes  in  the 
rppresentative  business  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  and  the  revised 
modus  operardi  of  the  organi- 
•.iation. 

Reorganization  of  the  AANR 
became  effective  July  1,  1969, 
and  represents  a  total  change 
in  operation.  At  that  time,  old 
by-laws  were  scrapped,  flow  of 
money  changed,  and  manage¬ 
ment  and  direction  were  cen¬ 
tered  in  a  National  Board  of 
member  principals. 

National  board 

Elected  with  Landon  last 
week,  and  serving  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  for  the  1970-71 
year  are:  E.  T.  Parmelee,  di¬ 
rector  of  sales,  Newhouse 


fewer  number  of  firms,  Landon 
has  stressed  the  increased  size 
and  financial  strength  of  those 
on  the  scene  today.  In  his 
opinion,  “today’s  representative 
firms  are  more  skilled,  better 
equipped,  and  by  far  more  pro¬ 
fessional  than  any  of  their  pre¬ 
decessor  organizations.” 

While  citing  changes  in  the 
representative  field,  Landon 
noted  similar  developments  in 
other  areas  of  advertising.  He 
pointed  to  the  retail  category' 
as  a  “new  ball  game”  demand¬ 
ing  new  approaches  from  the 
newspapers.  He  added  that 
emerging  chain  and  discount 


operations  require  the  very  best 
from  newspaper  sales  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  that  representatives’ 
structural  changes  now  make  it 
possible  to  utilize  the  talent, 
tools  and  competitive  media 
sales  experience  of  these  firms 
to  help  newspapers  in  their 
fight  for  retail  dollars. 

Among  AANR’s  1970-71  top 
projects,  the  annual  Food  Edi¬ 
tors  Conference,  long  a  Chicago 
Chapter  activity,  is  slated  for 
San  Francisco  this  fall,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  draw  its  usual  heavy 
advertiser  response.  Also  high 
on  the  AANR  schedule  is  a 
chapter-by-chapter  program  of 


Owen  E.  Landon  Jr. 


exposing  Editor  &  Publisher 
Color  Award  winners  to  agency 
and  advertiser  audiences  from 
coast  to  coast. 


President’s  Day  Luncheon 


Agency  president  outlines 
aggressive  plan  for  ad  reps 


Newspapers,  executive  vice- 
president,  Theodore  W.  Rath- 
l)one,  general  manager.  Rath- 
bone  &  Associates,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  James  W.  Sykes,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board,  Sa%vyer- 
Ferguson- Walker  Co.,  secre¬ 
tary;  Robert  H.  Lambert,  pres¬ 
ident,  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc., 
treasurer. 

Elected  directors  for  the 
same  period:  Jack  F.  Kent, 
president,  Ward-Griffith  Co. 
Inc.;  L.  J.  West,  New  York 
Manager,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Herbert  W.  Moloney  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  Branham- 
Moloney  Inc.,  and  John  Lang, 
executive  vice-president.  Key 
Market  Advertising  Represen¬ 
tatives. 

As  Landon  points  out,  “Re¬ 
cent  mergers  and  consolida¬ 
tions  have  lessened  geographic 
differences,  eliminated  historic 
separateness — chapter  to  chap¬ 
ter,  and  streamline  AANR  into 
13  active,  well-organized  arms 
of  our  business — receiving 
funds  and  direction  from  the 
Industry’s  principals.” 

At  recent  newspaper  associa¬ 
tion  meetings  where  AANR’s 
“Where  the  Action  Is”  lood 
presentation  was  review  Lan¬ 
don  addressed  himself  to 
the  representative  industry 
changes  directly.  Noting  the 


(At  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives’  an¬ 
nual  President’s  Day  Luncheon 
last  Thursday  (June  11)  Alvin 
R.  Kracht,  president,  J.  M. 
Mathes  Inc.  advertising  agency, 
presented  his  plan  for  revital¬ 
izing  this  sales  arm  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  Herewith  is 
his  text.) 

Looking  around  the  room  I 
see  a  good  number  of  faces  that 
I  recall  working  with  in  the 
newspaper  vineyards  back  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  ’52-’54,  working 
at  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
and  of  course  I  have  seen  many' 
of  you  again  and  again  as  you 
have  called  on  me  during  my 
years  as  media  director  and 
since.  Times  have  changed,  and 
the  media  rep  business — as  with 
others — has  matured.  But  I 
think  back  with  a  certain  fond¬ 
ness  to  the  crazy  rules  of  the 
gung-ho  operation  Herbert  Mo¬ 
loney,  Sr.,  ran  at  that  time. 
You  may  have  heard  of  some 
of  them.  “Get  out  of  the  office 
before  ten,  and  don’t  come  back 
before  noon.”  “Get  your  paper¬ 
work  done  by  two  then  don’t 
show  up  again  ’til  four.”  “You 
can’t  sell  space  sitting  in  the 
office.”  “Always  wear  a  hat,  and 
don’t  wear  argyle  socks.” 


Mr.  Moloney — that  was  as 
familiar  as  you’d  dare  get — ran 
it  like  an  army,  and  each  day 
we  felt  like  a  bunch  of  com¬ 
mandos  out  to  take  over  a 
beachhead  or  make  a  surprise 
raid  on  some  unsusjiecting  ad¬ 
vertiser.  And  if  the  business 
was  going  against  you,  he’d 
have  you  marshal  every  re¬ 
gional  office,  newspaper  staff 
salesman,  plus  their  relatives 
and  families  if  need  be,  to  try 
and  get  it  back.  And  if  a  pub¬ 
lisher  came  to  town  to  visit,  the 
entire  New  York  staff  of  some 
40  men  would  be  lined  up,  and 
Mr.  Moloney  would  introduce 
them  all  by  name.  In  his  truly 
military  manner,  and  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  we  were  still  quite 
close  to  the  end  of  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War,  he 
would  always  save  a  pet  phrase 
for  last.  He  would  single  out 
the  salesman  who  held  the  high¬ 
est  rank  while  in  service,  and 
introduce  him  with  a  gi'and 
gesture  saying,  for  example, 
“this  is  Bob  Kolb,  a  colonel  in 
the  Army  and  now  one  of  otir 
front  line  troops!”  I  still  re¬ 
member  the  unhappiness  of  the 
day  when  Bob  Kolb  left  Mo¬ 
loney,  Regan  to  w'ork  for  a  ra¬ 
dio  sales  organization,  leaving 
us  with  no  one  of  service  rank 
higher  than  a  Second  Lieu¬ 


tenant  among  the  staff  presently 
at  hand. 

Times  have  changed  and  this 
once  accepted  gung-ho  manner 
has  gone  out  of  style.  However, 
the  above  references,  while 
fundamentally  humorous  reflec¬ 
tions,  do  have  for  me  a  certain 
meaningfulness  which  should  be 
— in  my  mind — applicable  today 
in  your  business.  If  in  effect  this 
message  is  interpreted  as  a 
clarion  call  to  greater  unifica¬ 
tion  and  more  aggressive  action 
among  the  newspaper  rep  fra- 
teimity,  I  guess  that’s  what  it 
is.  How  strident  it  becomes,  de¬ 
pends  upon  your  motivations 
and  reactions. 

For  a  while  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  being  ham¬ 
mered  at  for  a  single  rate,  and 
to  some  degree  this  is  still  going 
on.  Then  there  was  the  great 
advertiser  and  agency  push  in 
behalf  of  Hi-Fi  and  Specta- 
Color,  tw'o  valuable  new  arrows 
in  your  quiwer,  whose  accep¬ 
tance  has  not  lived  up  to  the 
future  or  success  predicted  for 
them.  Now  there  is  a  great  push 
on  for  standardization  of  re¬ 
search,  more  and  more  demo¬ 
graphic  data,  circulation  splits, 
etc. 

And  consequently  I  can 
sense  among  newspaper  reps  a 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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‘Fom  can  get  more  from  agencies  by  acting  in  unison^ 


(Corithmed  from  page  17) 
certain  skepticism  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  effort  is  worth  the 
candle. 

That’s  a  judgment  I  can’t 
make  for  you.  As  the  president 
of  an  advertising:  agency  that 
has  been  traditionally  media 
and  marketing  oriented,  I  can 
assure  you  that  whatever  in¬ 
formation  you  provide  us  with 
will  be  well  used.  But  is  this 
equally  the  case  among  all 
agencies,  even  among  those 
screaming  the  loudest  for  more 
computer  input?  It  is  the  news¬ 
paper  rep  group,  more  so  than 
the  newspaper  men  themselves, 
who  can  judge  the  sincerity  of 
this  request.  Somehow  I  feel 
that  acting  in  unison  you  men 
can  exact  more  of  quid  pro  quo 
from  agencies  and  advertisers 
in  terms  of  business  generated 
in  response  to  the  effort  you 
and  your  newspapers  expend 
than  you  now  are  getting.  For, 
as  must  be  apparent,  I  have  a 
fundamental  belief  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  future  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  both  for  na¬ 
tional  and  local  advertising.  No 
other  medium,  at  comparable 
cost,  enables  an  advertiser  to 
attain  the  same  depth  of  pene¬ 
tration  within  a  market  on  a 
single  day — and  have  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  message  at  hand  for 
referi’al  as  well. 

Healthy  niediuni 

Overall,  newspapers  are  do¬ 
ing  pretty  well.  They  have  been 
growing  in  numbers,  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  in  ad  revenue.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  number 
of  cities  with  competing  newspa¬ 
pers  has  dropped.  Consequently, 
the  newspaper  publisher  must 
have  to  ask  certain  questions 
about  the  value  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  representative  organization, 
since  in  approximately  1500 
cities  they — the  newspaper — 
represent  the  only  print  wheel 
in  town.  Which  means  they  will 
get  business  not  only  from  their 
local  advertisers  but  from  the 
national  advertisers,  so  long  as 
newspapers  are  used  and  their 
market  is  selected. 

Then  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  newspaper  publishers 
really  care  much  alwut  national 
advertising.  It  would  appear 
that  newspapers,  as  a  whole, 
do  not,  or  they  would  sponsor 
a  more  concerted  effort  to  at¬ 
tain  it.  In  1950  national  adver¬ 
tising  linage  accounted  for  ap¬ 
proximately  25%  of  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  business,  now  it’s  dowm 
to  approximately  18%.  Admit¬ 
tedly  some  of  those  national 
dollars  are  being  slipped  into 


newspapers  via  local  or  co-op 
rates — much  to  the  distress  of 
newspaper  representatives.  And 
the  newspaper  publishers  may 
well  search  their  consciences  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they 
are  impairing  the  value  of  their 
medium  ov’erall  in  the  eyes  of 
national  advertisers,  by  permit¬ 
ting  this  backdoor  activity.  It 
would  seem  more  forthright,  on 
their  part,  and  an  improvement 
of  their  image  with  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  to  go  for  the  single 
rate — with  volume  discounts 
which  would  keep  both  national 
advertiser  and  local  retailer 
happy. 

Bad  signs 

Just  so  the  publishers  don’t 
feel  too  comfortable,  let  me  at 
least  acknowledge  a  couple  of 
clouds  I  see  on  their  horizon. 
One  of  them  seems  to  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  tempo  on  the  part  of 
local  advertiser  contacts  for 
use  of  the  outdoor  medium — 
rather  than  newspapers — as  lo¬ 
cal  market  support.  There  was 
an  effective  pre.sentation  some 
while  back  portraying  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  using  local  outdoor 
as  the  continuity  medium  to 
play  off  a  basic  television  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign.  Obviously 
some  jiroduct  groups  have  been 
more  receptive  to  this  form  than 
others — notably  automotive — 
and  we  see  that  the  top  three 
advertisers  in  newspapers — 
which  are  the  top  three  auto¬ 
motive  companies — are  spend¬ 
ing  less  money  in  newspapers 
today  than  they  were  15  years 
ago. 

Then  comes  the  subject  of 
liquor  advertising,  always  a 
big  factor  in  newspapers,  and 
what  will  happen  when  the  door 
to  advertising  in  broadcast  me¬ 
dia  is  pried  all  the  way  open. 
Certainly,  with  the  loss  of  cig¬ 
arette  advertising  revenues  the 
television  industry  will  be  ac¬ 
tively  seeking  to  replace  this 
mammoth  volume,  and  the 
liquor  industry  is  the  most 
likely  target.  We  know  for  a 
fact  that  a  number  of  major 
liquor  advertisers  already  have 
storyboards  prepared  and  are 
mincing  around  the  starting 
gate.  True  they  look  at  TV  ad¬ 
vertising  with  mixed  emotions, 
because  it  represents  an  expense 
they  would  hope  they  do  not 
have  to  undertake  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  sense.  However,  once  the 
dam  breaks  all  the  big  ones  will 
go.  They  have  been  hankering 
for  a  more  imaginative  way  of 
selling  than  their  present  code 
for  print  allows,  and  TV 
sounds  good  to  many  of 


them.  And,  as  you  know, 
a  good  number  of  key  brands 
are  owned  by  the  firms  who 
have  had  successful  TV  experi¬ 
ence  with  other  products. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  these 
various  situations,  what  should 
or  can  the  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  organization  do. 

It’s  my  belief  that  the  news¬ 
paper  reps — and  among  them  I 
include  the  branch  office  sales¬ 
man  on  a  newspaper’s  own 
staff — represent  the  only  real 
fighting  force  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  has  in  their  search  for 
national  business.  Now  I’m  not 
saying  this  as  a  putdown  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  That  or¬ 
ganization  fights  what  really  is 
a  general  war  in  behalf  of  all 
newspapers,  and  it’s  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  tangle  with  the  TV,  ra¬ 
dio,  outdoor  and  magazine  bu¬ 
reaus.  Sure,  I  know  they  con¬ 
sider  themselves  newspaper 
salesmen,  and  they  create  pre¬ 
sentations  to  go  after  major 
target  accounts,  but  when  you 
get  right  down  to  it  they  have 
neither  the  troops  nor  the  in¬ 
clination  or  necessity  to  fight 
the  wide  range  of  battles  in 
which  you  men  are  engaged. 

Reps  must  sur>'iye 

.\nd,  in  my  mind  the  only 
way  newspaper  rep  organiza¬ 
tions  can  fight  a  successful 
fight,  and  one  that  gains  the 
attention  of  advertisers  and 
agency  men,  is  to  band  together. 
In  order  to  cover  the  territory 
effectively  you  have  got  to  ex¬ 
change  information  on  target 
industries  and  target  accounts. 
You  have  got  to  work  harder 
at  making  the  local  advertiser 
contacts — by  which  I  mean  the 
regional  and  local  management 
personnel — buy  your  story.  As 
individual  firms  you  don’t  have 
the  manpower  or  reach  to  do 
this,  together  you  do. 

Without  counting  them  up, 
it’s  my  guess  that  newspaper 
representative  offices  today  are 
to  be  found  in  30  to  40  principal 
cities.  You  should  use  these 
outposts  to  provide  you  with  a 
communal  supply  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  enable  you  to 
sell  more  effectively  for  all 
newspapers.  Recognizing  what 
differences  you  may  have  be¬ 
tween  yourselves,  you  will  have 
to  back  off  a  little  to  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees.  Rather 
than  being  primarily  concerned 
with  putting  out  si)ecific  fires 
here  and  there  on  a  day-to-day 
basis. 

Remember,  neither  advertiser 
nor  agency  buys  just  one  news¬ 
paper  when  they  are  concerned 


with  “national”  advertising  ac¬ 
tivity — they  buy  a  program. 
Your  objective  is  to  get  them 
thinking  of  newspapers,  and 
from  my  personal  observations 
you  don’t  do  this  with  generali¬ 
ties — you  do  it  with  specifics. 

Poor  promolion  ad^ 

A  great  deal  of  newspaper 
money  today  goes  into  buckeye 
ads  and  sales  promotion  pieces 
citing  linage  figures  or  circula¬ 
tion  growth.  For  the  most  part 
I  think  these  are  a  waste  of 
time.  Same  thing  goes  for  the 
“fabulous  market”  jazz,  which 
really  becomes  ego  massage  for 
the  publisher.  When  you  look  at 
it  from  the  inside  that’s  not 
what  really  determines  whether 
the  market  is  or  is  not  added 
to  the  program.  Client  objec¬ 
tives,  product  distribution,  all 
take  precedence.  I  don’t  believe 
that  this  type  of  advertising 
even  garners  the  test  market 
activity  publishers  may  think 
it  will  bring. 

I  believe  that  newspapers  will 
benefit  far  more  if  publishers 
would  allocate  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  these  funds — and  more 
in  addition — to  newspajier  rej)- 
resentatives,  or  for  work  iii 
concert  with  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  provide  a  joint 
bank  of  information  for  adver¬ 
tiser  agency  use  which  would 
capitalize  on  the  inherent  ad¬ 
vantages  newspapers  have. 

Plan  for  research 

Each  of  your  organizations 
maintains  a  research  and  mar¬ 
keting  function  now  geared 
specifically  to  ferreting  out  data 
for  your  use  in  promoting  mar¬ 
kets  or  selling  competitively.  My 
suggestion  is  that — with  these 
added  funds  and  with  your  own 
capabilities  melded  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  your  newspapers  should 
be  able  to  give — you  reorient 
and  expand  this  operation  to 
include  research  activities  of 
far  greater  consequence  to  the 
advertiser  and  agency. 

Research  activities  which 
would  draw  strength  from  and 
capitalize  on  the  unique  and 
long  time  relationship  newspa¬ 
pers  have  with  local  informa¬ 
tion  sources — among  both  re¬ 
tailers  and  the  vocal  public.  Re¬ 
search  activities,  stringently 
conducted,  which  would  at  the 
same  time  dramatize  newspa¬ 
pers  ability  to  find  out  the  facts 
and  find  them  out  quickly. 

Right  now  I  believe  that 
newspaper  reps  are  suffering 
from  an  inferiority  complex. 

(Continued  on  page  20 j 
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Hot 

Buttons. 


Have  you  pressed  number  four  often  enough? 

There’s  a  new  kind  of  hunger  stalking  the  land— 
an  appetite  for  more  and  better  advice  on  how  to 
handle  money  affairs  in  a  world  where,  for  the 
typical  American,  there  is  a  terrifyingly  complex 
array  of  choices  to  be  made. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  they  talked  about 
the  iron  law  of  wages.  Workers,  it  said,  get  just 
enough  to  get  by  on  in  times  of  plenty.  In  bad  times, 
they  starve.  Well,  the  iron  law  is  pretty  rusty  now. 

Not  that  people  have  got  so  much  that  they  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  Rather,  that  they’ve  just 
enough  so  they’ve  got  to  make  some  choices  on 
what  to  do  with  it.  Some  hard  choices. 

A  trip  to  Bermuda  ...  or  a  mutual  fund? 

More  stocks  now  ...  or  the  savings  account? 

A  new  car ...  or  a  dining  room  set? 

Sell . . .  buy  . . .  borrow . . .  lend? 

Your  readers  need  advice,  advice  that  is  objective 
and  realistic. 

At  CNA  Financial  Corp.,  a  giant  (income  of  $1.3 
billion  a  year)  company  that  specializes  in  money 
management,  we  can  provide  you  with  the  * 
information  that  is  the  raw  material  you  need  to 
provide  that  kind  of  reader  service. 

We  have  a  communications  group  of  twelve 
professional  people  who  know  both  money 
management  matters  and  the  needs  of  newsmen. 
We’re  involved  in  insurance,  real  estate, 
development,  mutual  funds,  leasing,  home- 
building,  and  loans. 

What’s  more,  we  aren’t  afraid  to  take  the  time  to 
explain  in  detail  the  complexities  of  this  magic 
stuff  called  money— nor,  when  the  questions  get 
really  knotty,  will  we  hesitate  to  put  an  inquiring 
newsman  or  woman  directly  in  touch  with  the  expert 
who  can  provide  the  answers. 

The  next  time  you’re  looking  for  information  on 
money  matters,  give  us  a  call. 

You  can  contact  us  at; 

Chicago  A.  R.  Roalman  Los  Angeles 

312/822-7610  Charles  Johanns  213/657-1496 

312/822-7653  Barbara  McNear  New  York 

312/822-5170  Marieluise  Murphy  212/943-8500 

Gerald  Buldak  Washington,  D.C. 
Alan  Appelbaum  202/638-0001 

Barbara  Mock  London 

Natalie  Graver  01-834-9456 

♦■C/VA  FINRNCmL  CORPORATION 
310  SOUTH  MICHIGAN/CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60604 

.••where  money  is  willing  to  talk 


Douglas  Jennings 


Robert  J.  Hartnett 


Al  Goldsmith 


Robert  Keen 


'^We  need  to  know  not — what  s  happening  out  there’ 


(Continued  from  page  18) 
The  proliferation  of  client  and 
agency  research  activity,  the 
co.ntinuinR  clamor  for  more  and 
more  market  and  demogi'aphic 
data,  have  apparently  left  many 
newspaper  I'epresentatives  (and 
other  media  as  well)  with  the 
feeling  that  client  and  agency 
knows  all  the  answers,  the  cards 
are  stacked  against  you,  and 
you  can’t  fight  City  Hall.  My 
(|uestion  to  you  is,  have  you 
ever  thought  of  challenging 
some  of  the  information  thrown 
up  to  you?  You  can’t  do  it  in¬ 
dividually,  but  as  a  group  you 
well  might. 

How  much  of  the  re.search  the 
clients  and  agency  have  is 
timely — l)eing  intimately  aware 
as  you  are  with  continuing 
shifts  in  public  favor  within 
your  markets.  How  much  of  this 
information  we  may  have  at 
hand  really  gets  down  to  basic 
local  market  questions?  How 
much  of  it  gets  stuck  in  com¬ 
puters  or  loses  out  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation?  How  much  of  it 
really  is  listened  to  at  all,  or 
does  one  finding  cancel  out  an¬ 
other?  Naturally  there  are  all 
degrees  of  an.swers  to  these 
questions  ranging  from  client  to 
client  and  situation  to  situa- 
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tion.  But  up  ’til  now  you  are 
not  prepared  to  challenge  client 
or  agency  findings  at  all.  Seems 
to  me  high  time  you  did  some 
snooping  of  your  own  as  to 
what’s  happening  in  certain  in¬ 
dustries,  and  cei-tain  jiroduct 
classifications,  and  certain 
methods  of  selling,  and  match 
these  findings  with  information 
we  and  the  clients  have  avail¬ 
able.  They  may  bear  one  an¬ 
other  out  and  they  may  not,  but 
regardless  of  the  result,  the 
stance  of  newspapers — and 
more  importantly  interest  in 
them^w/vjld  l)e  considerably 
enhanced.  Here  I’m  not  talking 
about  pantry  checks,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  any  specific  market. 
I’m  more  Interested  in  trends 
by  product  grouping  or  family 
buying  patterns,  across  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole. 

Karly  warning  system 

These  findings,  gained  much 
more  (|uickly  than  are  those 
available  from  established  re¬ 
.search  seiwices  today — unless  by 
vei^'  special  request  and  v'ery 
special  expense — need  not  be  of 
the  scope  that  makes  them  the 
endlessly  documented  “Last 
Word”.  What  new'spapers  could 
provide — very  quickly — is  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  authentic  early  warning 
signal  or  trend  indicator,  na¬ 
tionally  or  regionally,  that  would 
clue  the  advertiser  and  agency 
in  on  what’s  happening  out 
there.  It  would  be  invaluable,  be¬ 
cause  it  could  save  them  time 
and  money — and  single  out  areas 
for  further  investigation  on 
their  own  part  to  vv'hatever 
depth  they  choose. 

For  example,  and  to  take  an 
idea  out  of  left  field,  but  one 
which  has  a  meaning  in  spades 
for  certain  manufacturers,  what 
is  the  public  reaction  across  the 
nation  to  purchase  of  detergents 
and  insecticides,  etc.,  as  a  result 
of  concern  for  ecology  and  our 
environment.  Are  buying  pat¬ 
terns  changing?  With  30  or  40 
branch  offices  set  to  do  it  you 
could  come  up  with  some  sort 
of  trend  information  here  very 
quickly — and  speed  should  be 
your  keynote — which  could  be 
v’ery  valuable  to  advertisers  and 
agencies.  And  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  together,  com¬ 
bined  with  an  increased  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  significance  of  nevrs- 
pai)ers,  should  pave  the  way  for 
added  national  business  for  you. 

Ollier  areas 

Other  areas  which  have  come 
quickly  to  mind,  that  bear  the 
type  of  investigation  I’m  talking 
about,  include — 

•  An  analysis  of  the  short 
term  effect  of  stock  market  price 


levels — say  on  a  3  month  basis — 
on  consumer  buying  patterns, 
particularly  as  regards  luxury 
items.  Is  there  a  switch  from 
department  store  to  discount 
store  buying  i^elated  to  it,  in 
quality  of  merchandise  bought, 
etc. 

•  An  analysis — again  short 
teimi — of  living  style  and  ap¬ 
parel  style  trends  and  entertain¬ 
ment  preferences,  determining 
their  flow  and  progress  cross 
countiy.  West  to  East,  North  to 
South,  or  what  have  you.  This 
could  provide  valuable  advance 
warning  of  what  is  about  to  be 
big  in  these  fields. 

•  Or,  a  look  at  what  the  eco¬ 
nomic  tiends — or  news  breaks 
like  plane  hijackings,  ovei’throw 
of  foreign  govemments  —  may 
have  in  vacation  planning.  Is 
there  at  such  times  a  delay  in 
v’acations,  or  a  measurable  shift 
to  car  or  train  travel  rather 
than  plane  within  the  U.S.  and/ 
or  abroad.  The  ability  of  news¬ 
papers  to  quickly  get  to  key 
travel  agencies,  tourist  offices, 
carriers,  and  consumers  them¬ 
selves  would  be  invaluable  here. 

•  Or  in  the  area  of  product 
distribution,  it  would  seem  that 
you  should  readily  be  able  to  set 
up  a  properly  constructed  re¬ 
search  sample  of  key  stores  or 
outlets  of  various  types  which 
could  develop  for  an  advertiser 
or  agency  almost  immediate  in- 
foi-mation  on  whether  a  special 
promotion  was  being  utilized,  or 
whether  product  was  being 
stocked,  what  the  extent  of  com¬ 
petitive  activity  is,  etc.  Not  that 
I  suggest  you  get  into  the  shelf 
movement  business.  But  I  do 
remember  how  effective  the 
World  Telegram’s  continuing 
study  of  various  liquor  outlets 
was  in  helping  track  retailer 
acceptance  or  rejection  of 
brands. 

•  Another  area  in  which  I 
think  such  cooperation  betw'een 
newspaper  reps  would  help, 
would  be  in  the  area  of  giving 
client  and  agency  a  better  over¬ 
view  of  the  editorial  package  of¬ 
fered  by  newspapers  nationally. 
For  example,  it  would  be  helpful 
to  a  sporting  goods  advertiser  to 
know  which  papers  carried  the 
best  written  and  most  highly  re¬ 
garded  columns  on  hunting  and 
fishing,  camping,  etc.  The  same 
thing  goes  for  the  automotive 
advertiser,  or  boating  advertiser, 
or  the  advertising  concerned 
with  the  area  of  good  food  and 
good  living,  or  beauty  care,  etc. 
Sure,  every  advertiser  and 
agency  knows  .some  of  this  in¬ 
formation  as  it  relates  to  their 
key  markets.  But  it  is  your  pur¬ 
pose  to  expand  the  activity  in 
newspapers.  You  should  be  con- 
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tinually  bringing  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  the  added  markets  and  those 
newspapers  where  particular  ed¬ 
itorial  attention  and  reader  re¬ 
sponse  is  to  be  found  in  tliese 
ai*eas. 

•  Also,  with  regard  to  special 
issues  or  special  sections — which 
can  be  both  a  plague  and  a  bene¬ 
fit.  Handled  individually,  by 
newspaper  or  by  individual 
newspaper  rep,  they  become  an 
added  problem  for  adverti.ser 
and  agency  who  are  trying  to 
pull  all  the  pieces  together.  Or¬ 
ganized  by  you  fellows  as  a  joint 
venture,  this  would  make  life 
simpler  for  all  and  undoubtedly 
produce  more  advertising. 

Nch  ideas 

.Agencies  and  clients  like  to  he 
innovative  in  their  use  of  media, 
and  the  problem  in  trying  new 
wrinkles  on  newspapers  is  that 
it  is  so  time  consuming  with 
each  publisher  representing  a 
mountain  that  must  be  climbed. 
Believe  me,  this  fact — more  so 
than  any  problems  of  rates,  or 
insertion  oi-der  papenvork,  or  re¬ 
production,  or  checking  of  ads — 
is  the  factor  that  makes  many 
buyers  hesitant  about  recom¬ 
mending  a  unique  newspaper 
program.  Perhaps  a  grouping  to¬ 
gether  of  newspaper  reps  into  an 
aggressive  selling  force  will 
have  its  reflection  on  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  terms  of  their  accept¬ 
ing  new  ideas.  After  all,  you 
fellows  have  more  direct  sales 
contact  background  with  both 
advertiser  and  agency  —  and 
more  i-ecord  of  their  needs  and 
buying  patterns — than  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves  can  ever 
have.  And  in  banding  together 
you  should  achieve  the  oven  iew 
and  strength  required  to  help 
work  to  develop  these  concepts 
in  the  interest  of  all  news¬ 
papers. 

A  final  thought.  It’s  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  approximately 
of  all  national  media  dollars  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  U.S.  are  placed  by 
New'  York  agencies.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  I  think  it’s 
safe  to  say  that  New  York  media 
buying  patterns — ^which  are  fre¬ 
quently  follow'ed  elsewhere — in¬ 
fluence  at  least  of  such  dol¬ 
lar  allocations.  And,  as  has  also 
been  said,  here  we  sit  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  most  unrealistic 
newspaper  situation.  With  no 
real  family  newspaper  in  the 
true  sense.  With  the  paper  read 
most  by  the  advertising  frater¬ 
nity — the  New'  York  Times — de¬ 
void  of  the  broad  range,  of  retail 
advertising  found  in  newspapers 
in  any  other  market  throughout 
the  U.S.  And,  among  all  three 
newspapers,  virtually  no  color 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Know  your 
enemies.  _ 

?-*  * 

H  Number  of  Americans  killed  in  various  kinds  of  violence. 


1 

YEAR 

MURDERS 

VIETNAM 

DRUNK  DRIVERS 

• 

1967 

12,090 

9,378 

23,600 

m 

1968 

13,650 

14,592 

25,000 

fi 

1969 est. 

15,000 

9,365 

35,000 

Know  the 
score. 


While  Vietnam  and  murders 
have  understandably  been 
making  the  headlines,  another 
enemy  has  been  killing  more 
Americans  than  all  of  them 
combined.  The  drunk  driver. 

Don’t  misunderstand:  the 
enemy  is  not  someone  who’s 
just  been  drinking,  but  the 
drunk  driver.  The  man  who 
has  so  much  alcohol  in  his 
bloodstream  that  the  best 
minds  in  medicine  and  traffic 
safety  say  he  shouldn’t  be 
allowed  behind  the  wheel  of 
a  car. 

Each  year  this  menace  has 
been  killing  and  maiming  a 


larger  number  of  people  on  our 
highways.  The  deadly  trend 
can  be  reversed,  however, 
with  your  help. 

For  instance,  if  your  state  is 
one  of  the  26  that  still  does  not 
have  drunk  driving  laws  that 
meet  the  standards  of  the 
National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau,  you  can  help  get 
legislation  on  the  books.  If 
your  state  has  the  laws,  there 
are  simple  things  you  can  do 
to  get  them  working,  fairly  and 
strictly. 

Help  stop  the  traffic  slaughter. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  new 
booklet,  "The  Drunk  Driver 
May  Kill  You  (What  You 
Can  Do  To  Help  Get  Him  Off 
The  Road),’’  write  to  the 
Safety  Director,  Allstate 
Insurance  Company, 

Northbrook,  Illinois  60062. 


/iiistate' 


Plans  for  reps 

(Contimn’d  from  page  2{)) 


advertising  at  all,  apart  from 
the  occasional  Spectacolor  in  the 
Daily  News  and  a  limited  two 
color  activity  in  the  Post. 

Free  sample  subscription 

How  then,  can  New  Yoi  k  me¬ 
dia  buyers  —  and  particularly 
tho.se  who  have  not  l)een  on  the 
scene  a  long  time — accurately 
evaluate  the  importance  of  and 
proper  utilization  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  as  a 
whole  for  theii-  national  ac¬ 
counts?  The  ciuestion  is  a  fair 
one  and  .so  far  thej-e  has  l)een 
no  concerted  effort  to  try  to  rem¬ 
edy  this  situation. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  an 
essentially  simple  proposal  to 
make  which  I  hope  will  find 
favor  with  your  organizations 
and  with  your  publishers.  It  is 
this.  Each  of  you,  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  repres(*ntative  organization, 
has  a  list  of  key  individuals  at 
clients  and  agencies  to  whom 
you  direct  your  mailings.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  match 
these  lists,  one  with  another,  so 
that  you  eliminate  duplication 
and  see  to  it  that  all  key  indi¬ 
viduals  are  cov'ered  on  a  com¬ 
bined  ma.ster  list.  Once  this  is 
<lone  I  propose  the  following: 
that  you  mail  a  letter  to  each 
individual,  and  personalize  it  so 
that  the  executive  will  get  it  and 
I'ead  it.  in  which  you  make  him 
the  following  offer:  that  if  he 
expre.sses  interest  you  will  send 
him  each  day,  fi*ee  of  charge,  a 
current  copy  of  a  newspaper 
drawn  from  one  of  365  different 
markets  throughout  the  U.S. 
This  could  be  handled  directly 
from  the  newspaper’s  plants 
themselves,  each  papei-  having 
l>een  given  a  copy  of  the  mailing 
list  and  assigned  a  date.  In  this 
way,  with  no  great  expenditure 
of  time  for  him,  or  expense  for 
you,  or  the  individual  newspa¬ 
per,  the  New  York  advertising 
executive  would  get — in  a  year’s 


span— the  feeling  for  what  the 
local  newspaper  looks  like  and, 
should  he  take  the  trouble,  reads 
like,  in  365  markets  across  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  such  a 
mailing  would  have  a  definite 
appeal  to  a  broad  segment  of  the 
individuals  on  your  mailing  list 
who  influence  media  buying  de¬ 
cisions.  Those  who  do  not  want 
the  .ser\  ice  can  simply  reject  it — 
and  I  wouldn’t  wa.ste  the  time 
trying  to  educate  them.  For 
those  who  are  interested,  a  few 
minutes  spent  each  day  glancing 


over  papers  fiom  that  many 
different  markets  should  im¬ 
measurably  increase  their 
awareness  of  local  and  national 
advertising  activity  outside  the 
New  York  market,  offer  clues  to 
what  competition  is  doing,  pro¬ 
vide  a  springboai*d  to  imagina¬ 
tive  use  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  and — most  important  from 
your  part — rekindle  overall  in¬ 
terest  in  newspaper  advertising 
among  national  accounts.  It’s  a 
first  step  in  prompting  you  reps 
to  really  start  working  together 
— how  about  trying  it? 


Agency  survey  shows: 

Newspaper  food  page 
is  right  in  style  today 


The  food  ads  and  editorial 
faie  offered  by  newspapers  to 
its  readers  are  right  in  tune  with 
the.se  inflationary'  times  if  the 
findings  of  a  new  Foote,  Cone 
&  fielding  .Advertising  Inc. 
study  of  food  costs  are  good  in¬ 
dicators. 

In  order  to  get  a  reading  on 
what  women  are  doing  to  stretch 
their  food  budget,  interviews 
were  conducted  in  over  360  areas 
across  the  country,  from  Febru¬ 
ary  25  through  March  3,  for  the 
agency  by  the  Gallup  Organiza¬ 
tion  Inc.  .All  computer  analysis 
of  the  data  was  made  by  the  Re- 
.search  Department  of  FC&fi, 
under  the  supervision  of  Erwin 
Fishman,  lesearch  director  of 
the  New  York  office. 

One  of  the  conclusions  the 
agency  draws  from  the  study  is 
that  now  more  than  ever  “wom¬ 
en’s  f(x>d  buying  is  going  to  be 
guided  by  price.”  They  were  led 
to  this  conclusion  by  a  finding 
that  showed  lo'/r  of  the  home¬ 
makers  indicated  a  change  of 
one  kind  or  other  within  the 
last  year  in  order  to  economize 
on  food  buying. 

How  were  they  doing  this? 

I  The  agency  reports  that  “shop¬ 
ping  for  size  and  price,  buying 
.sales,  making  more  economical 
dishes,  substituting  less  expen¬ 
sive  foods,  planning  meals/ 
menus  in  advance,  and  doing 
more  of  the  food  preparations 
themselv'es”  were  the  main  ways 
in  which  women  are  stretching 
budgets. 

“It  is  evident  that  homemak¬ 
ers  are  basically  trying  to  get 
the  be.st  buys  for  their  money,” 
the  report  states.  “While  such 
changes  are  being  initiated 
among  virtually  all  types  of 
women,  there  are  many  differ¬ 
ences  l)etween  groups  insofar  as 
the  particular  kinds  of  stretch¬ 
ing  tactics  are  u.sed.” 


For  example,  it  was  found 
that  age  of  the  women  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  factor  in  how  they  are 
economizing.  Older  women  (55 
years  or  older)  have  not  made 
changes  to  stretch  their  food 
money  as  much  as  the  younger 
women,  the  report  shows.  “This 
might  lie  expected  since  these 
older  women  are  more  likely  to 
have  smaller  families,  and 
therefore  don’t  buy  as  much  in 
the  first  place.  Also,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  more  women  in  this 
age  group  are  on  restricted  diets 
of  one  sort  or  another  and  can’t 
for  health  reasons,  economize  on 
the  products  they  are  now  buy¬ 
ing,”  the  agency  said. 

.Another  difference,  the  agency 
found,  was  that  women  under  45 
are  more  likely  to  he  shopping 
at  discount  stores,  to  do  com¬ 
parison  shopping,  and  buying 
food  in  (juantity  to  freeze  it. 

Home  ctMtking  trend 

The  agency  noted  a  trend  de¬ 
veloping  among  young  women 
(under  25)  away  from  con¬ 
venience  foods  back  to  the  bas¬ 
ics,  both  in  terms  of  doing  more 
of  the  food  preparation  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  eliminating 
unneces.sary  snack  and  luxury 
foods. 

The  survey  indicated  few  dif¬ 
ferences  in  shopping  habits  by 
education  level  among  women  in¬ 
terviewed,  but  there  was  some 
striking  differences  when  women 
in  the  various  income  groups 
were  compared  to  each  other. 

Thev  were  as  follows: 

•  Women  in  the  lowest  income 
group  (under  $.5000)  are  not 
initiating  new  economies  as 
much  as  othei-  women  in  higher 
income  brackets.  “Probably  be¬ 
cause  they’ve  already  stretched 
their  money  to  the  limit,”  the 
agency  noted. 

•  Women  with  incomes  of 


$5000  and  over  indicate  that 
they  are  now  doing  much  more 
comparison  shopping  and  buying 
of  sales  items. 

•  Middle  income  and  ui)per 
income  (over  $7000)  also  say 
that  they  are  buying  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  eliminating  snack  items 
more  often  than  those  women 
with  lower  incomes. 

There  were  some  obvious  dif¬ 
ference  by  region  of  the  country. 
The  data  shows  that  the  “thrif¬ 
ty”  New  Englanders  really  are 
thrifty.  New  England  women, 
the  study  I'eports,  have  made 
changes  to  economize  much  more 
frequently  than  is  true  for 
women  in  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  New  Englanders  are  going 
after  the  sales  and  are  prepar¬ 
ing  more  economical  dishes  more 
often  than  women  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Differences  by  city  size,  re¬ 
veals  that  women  in  the  larger 
urban  areas  are  more  likely  to 
Ije  making  changes  in  their  .shop¬ 
ping  habits  than  women  living  in 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  and 
rural  areas.  Women  living  in 
areas  of  250,000  or  more  are  do¬ 
ing  the  following  things  with 
greater  frequency:  buying  items 
that  are  on  sale;  shopping  at 
discount  stores,  doing  compari¬ 
son  shopping;  buying/using  less 
expensive  cuts  of  meat;  and  us¬ 
ing  meat  substitutes. 

From  an  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  viewpoint,  the  implica¬ 
tions  are  that  women’s  .scrutiny 
of  prices  will  force  manufac- 
turers  trying  to  hold  onto  their 
franchises  to  use  more  spec-ials, 
cents-off  and  coupons  offers. 

“.As  long  as  women’s  food  buy¬ 
ing  is  going  to  be  guided  by 
price,  the  more  danger  that 
she’ll  conclude  that  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  brands,”  warns  the  agency. 
“Advertising,  more  than  before, 
will  have  to  demonstrate  the  in¬ 
herent  value/quality  of  a  brand 
to  the  homemaker.” 


GE  appoints  Pa^e 
for  press  services 

Richard  A.  Page  has  been 
named  manager  of  editorial  ser¬ 
vices  for  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  at  Lynchburg.  Virginia. 
He  is  responsible  for  planning 
national  press  and  publications 
programs  for  the  GE  Communi¬ 
cation  Systems  Division,  and  co¬ 
ordinating  press  activity  for  the 
Telecommunication  Products 
and  Mobile  Radio  Departments 
at  Lynchburg  and  the  Communi¬ 
cation  and  Control  Devices  De¬ 
partment  at  Waynesboro,  Va. 
Page  has  had  more  than  25 
years  of  experience  in  the  news 
field,  beginning  with  the  Syr¬ 
acuse  (N.  Y.)  Post  Standard 
as  a  reporter  in  1942. 
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Nobody 

makes 

“band-aidsT 

(Not  even  Johnson  &  Johnson.) 


sheer 

strips 


Lots  of  people  make  adhesive  bandages.  So, 
everyone  puts  a  brand  name  on  his  product. 
BAND-AID  is  the  brand  name  for  the  adhesive 
bandages  Johnson  &  Johnson  makes.  That's 
why,  when  you  mean  our  bandages,  please  say 
BAND-AID  Brand  Adhesive  Bandages. 

Because  nobody  makes  "band-aids',’  not  even 

Johnson  &  Johnson.  ©Johnson  ii  Johnson  U70 


ROP  color  ad 
devised  from 
SpectaColor 

SpectaColor  was  photogra¬ 
phed  and  converted  into  ROP 
color  copy  of  good  quality  at  the 
Sacramento  Union  plant. 

Robert  H.  Lampee,  director  of 
sales  said  it  was  a  newspaper 
first  in  developing  full  color  ad¬ 
vertising  from  a  printed  roto 
sheet.  He  credited  results  to  the 
versatility  of  an  offset  newspa¬ 
per  equipped  with  an  RCA  scan¬ 
ner. 

The  activity  was  needed  to 
provide  a  make-good  for  an  ab- 
or.ive  SpectaColor  run  which 
resulted  when  pressmen  found 
themselves  unable  to  control  the 
Bristol  Myers  Co.  Dry  Ban  ad 
sheet  in  relation  to  cutoff  length 
at  the  folder.  This  was  due  to 
varying  repeat  lengths,  both  on 
a  single  roll  and  from  roll  to 
roll.  Most  ads  were  high  or  low 
of  the  proper  cutoff.  As  a  result 
the  preprint  was  dropped  after 
2.'),000  copies  had  been  printed 
in  the  March  .30  paper. 

Ogilvy  &  Mather,  ad  agency 
for  Bristol  Myers,  authorized  an 
ad  make-good  in  full  color  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Union  plant.  The 
agency  also  sent  separation  ne¬ 
gatives  of  a  slightly  different 
Dry  Ban  ad. 

The  Union  color  technicians 
mounted  a  printed  page  from 
the  original  SpectaColor  adver¬ 
tisement  on  a  white  background 
and  obtained  color  film  photo. 
From  this  a  transparency  was 
produced  and  .sent  to  the  plant 
and  color  department.  There  the 
scanner  was  used  to  produce 
electronically  the  necessary  high 
c|uality  continuous  tone  .separa¬ 
tions. 

By  that  time  a  new  set  of 
separation  negatives  had  ar¬ 
rived  from  New  York. 


BELL  RINGERS — Holding  silver  bells  given  to  new  directors  of  the  Advertising  Council  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  New  York  are:  from  left — standing,  Joseph  P.  Lynch,  vicepresident/advertising,  Washington 
Post;  Arthur  A.  Watson,  president,  NBC  Radio;  Leonard  Evans,  publisher,  Tuesday;  Paul  W.  Thompson, 
Reader's  Digest;  and  Elton  H.  Rule,  president,  ABC.  Seated,  Stuart  D.  Watson,  Heublein  Inc.;  Paul 
Foley,  McCann-Erickson;  and  Thomas  B.  McCabe  Jr,  Scott  Paper  Co.,  vicechairman  of  the  Council. 

Color  marks  bicentennial  observance 


The  Monterei!  (Calif.)  Peniv- 
iml4i  Herald,  a  pioneer  in  color 
reproduction,  utilized  multiple 
hues  and  scores  of  historical 
photographs  in  an  188-page  edi¬ 
tion  hailing  the  city’s  200th  an¬ 
niversary. 

Contents  of  the  largest  edition 
ever  published  by  the  Herald  in¬ 
cluded  full  color,  spot  and  page- 
size  tint  block  editorial  color, 
along  with  assorted  advertising 
sections  printed  on  yellow  news¬ 
print  with  blue,  red,  orange  and 
purple  ink  and  even  a  black- 
print  ad  on  solid  green. 

Section  covers  w'ere  drawn  by 


UJhot  really  happened  at  the 
lUood/tock  fTlu/ic  Fe/tival. 

From  Sounds  Of  The  Seventies  by  Mike  Jahn 

Mike  Jahn  is  a  seasoned  rock  music  critic  at 
age  26.  Old  enough  to  know  better.  Better 
sounds  when  he  hears  them.  His  weekly  ^ 

column  takes  in  the  total  young  music  scene . . . 
and  goes  behind  it  too.  Write  or  call  Richard 
Long  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 


The  (Teuj  VorkTime/ 


Bppecial  W.  43d  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  1M3«,(2I2)  5S4-7M7 

j^oture/ 


Olaf  Dahlstrand.  local  arti.st. 
The  news  content  assembled  by 
.John  Woolfenden  of  the  staff, 
and  Jane  Vial  included  histori¬ 
cal  material  copyrighted  by  the 
Herald. 

Added  significance  to  the  city 
founded  as  the  Pueblo  of  Mon¬ 
terey  by  Franciscan  Jesuits 
aided  by  Spanish  soldiers  is 
provided  the  edition  because  this 
became  California’s  first  capital 
and  the  home  of  its  first  news¬ 
paper,  the  Californian,  founded 
in  1!)49. 

Begun  in  I92(f^ 

The  varied  u^^s  of  newspaper 
color  reflect  a  trend  begun 
shortly  after  the  Herald’s  1923 
founding  by  Allen  Griffith,  who 
continues  as  president  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  although  the  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  was  sold  to  T.  B. 
P.  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Toledo  Blade  Co.,  in  1967. 
F.  K.  (Pete)  Arthur  is  publish¬ 
er  and  editor. 

Full  color  experimentation 
dates  back  to  the  period  when 
the  paper,  now  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  around  29,000,  was 
scarcely  past  the  10,000  mark. 
First  work  was  in  editorial 
color. 

The  Herald  printed  its  first 
full  color  reproduction  of  a  pho¬ 
tographic  transparency  in  Feb¬ 


ruary,  1950.  This  photo,  a  view 
of  a  fishing  vessel  in  the  local 
harbor,  was  a  forerunner  of  an 
expanding  color  coverage  of 
spot  news  developments  as  of 
special  sections  devoted  to  the 
annual  art  festival  here,  fash¬ 
ions,  music  festivals  and  other 
events. 


All  ilevelopniciil 

Color  advertising 


also 


mounted,  and  in  1954  the  Herald 
produced  255  color  ads  totalling 
20,369  columns.  Results  are 
credited  to  the  team  work  of  a 
group  which  included  even  the 
business  manager,  a  color  photo¬ 
graphy  hobbyist,  and  Donn 
Clickard,  still  engraving  fore¬ 
man. 


Sat.  edition  killed 

The  Belleville  (Ill.)  S’etea- 
Democrat  has  written  “30”  to 
its  Saturday  edition  because  of 
rising  costs  in  all  phases  of 
production,  the  diminishing 
supply  of  skilled  employes  in 
certain  areas  and  the  populari¬ 
ty  of  longer  weekends  for  le¬ 
isure  time.  The  News-Democrat 
publishes  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day.  Price  of  a  single  copy  re¬ 
mains  a  dime. 
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Howtomakea 
movie 460  feet 
underwater. 


Last  year,  Humble  sent  1 5  geologists  in  a  mini 
submarine  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for 
a  firsthand  look  at  what’s  down  there.  Natural 
resources — oil,  for  instance — are  being  depleted 
on  land  and  we  constantly  look  for  new 
sources. 

Our  scientists  went  100  miles  offshore  and  as 
deep  as  460  feet  to  take  what  are  believed  to  be 
the  first  videotapes  ever  recorded — success¬ 
fully — from  a  submarine. 

This  experiment  showed  that  tiny  submersibles 
can  help  Humble  find  oil.  And  they  can  help 
others.  From  them  men  can  map  the  ocean  floor, 
test  water  pressures,  study  marine  life.  They  can 
help  find  and  develop  new  sources  of  food,  fresh 


water  and  minerals  that  lie  beneath  the  sea. 
Some  day,  as  a  result,  man  may  live;  work  and 
play  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  easily  as  he 
does  on  land. 

We’re  glad  Humble  could  provide  some  of  the 
first  pictures  of  this  frontier  of  the  future. 
Because  we’ve  learned,  as  we  go  about  our 
business  of  making  good  products  and  a  fair 
profit,  that  there’s  added  satisfaction  in  doing 
something  extra  for  people. 

Humble  is  doing  something  extra. 


Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 

Where  you  get  aU  the  extras. 


CNca 


L 


He’s  too  busy  to  watch  it  himself  right  now. 
And  some  people  believe  that  while  he’s  still  riding 
bicycles  and  studying  history,  the  ideals  he’s 
learning  about  will  disappear  from  the  world.  They 
believe  that  he’ll  grow  up  to  a  new  culture  where 
expediency  and  self-interest  will  take  the  place  of 
honesty,  integrity  and  responsibility.  We,  at 
Knight  Newspapers,  feel  the  best  way  to  keep  this 
from  happening  is  to  put  the  American  ideals  we 
know  into  practice  every  day.  We’ve  always  looked 
for  them  in  the  newspapers  that  have  joined  our 
group.  And  we’ve  supplied  the  effective 
management,  the  technical  innovations,  the 
creative  environment  that  helps  our  papers 
communicate  these  ideals  to  their  readers  in  an 
interesting  and  involving  way. 

Who’s  watching  the  world  while  today’s 
children  grow  up?  We  are,  for  one. 


KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 


Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Boca  Raton  News,  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte  Observer, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Macon  News,  Macon  Telegraph,  Miami  Herald. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  Tallahassee  Democrat 


Deadline  for  advertising  plates  or  copy 


Used  throughout  the  year  by 
newspapers  as  their  exclusive 
source  of  information  on 
newspaper  features 


Personnel  swap  is  urged 


to  overcome  ‘awe  of  AP’ 


Michael  L.  Pauly,  the  newly 
elected  chairman  of  the  Iowa 
Associated  Press  Telegraph 
Editors  Association,  has  pro¬ 
posed  an  exchange  of  personnel 
between  the  AP  and  member 
papeis  in  the  state. 

He  said  the  idea  should  be 
tried  because  the  average  news 
editor  is  awe-stricken  by  the 
.4P.  In  the  first  i)lace,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  this  is  underserved;  in 
the  second  place,  it  is  “terribly 
unhealthy.” 

According  to  Pauly,  who  is 
chief  of  the  copy  desk  at  the 
//es  Moii/ra  Rei/istt'r,  the  .AP  is 
not  infallible  and  the  editors 
shouldn’t  be  taught  to  rely  on  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  they 
don’t  even  edit  copy. 

“For  any  editor  handling  AP 
copy  today  who  takes  at  face 
value  everything  he  reads  there 
is  asking  for  heaps  of  ti’ouble,” 
Pauley  stated  in  a  report  of  the 
Continuing  Study  Committee  of 
the  Iowa  AP  as.sociation.' 

Miilual  ignorance 

There  is  mutual  ignorance  of 
each  other,  Pauly  asserted,  in 
discussing  the  i)roblems  that 
arise  because  few  telegraph  ed¬ 
itors  have  ever  been  inside  an 
AP  office  and  too  few  jieople 
filing  the  AP  report  have  ever 
visited  a  newspaper. 

Pauly  said  a  former  teacher 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  told 
his  students  that  .\P  copy  was 
so  good  it  didn’t  have  to  be 
edited.  Moreover,  he  taught 
them  that  the  first  story  on  the 
AP  schedule  was  the  story  that 
should  be  played  as  the  lead 
that  day,  the  No.2  story  .should 
get  second  play,  and  so  on. 

“That’s  awe!  That’s  awful!” 
Pauly  declared. 

The  I)es  Moines  editor  indict¬ 
ed  the  AP  for  lapses  in  service 
at  critical  moments  of  some  re¬ 
cent  major  stories,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  the  pioper  consideration 
wasn’t  given  to  the  shift  from 
a.m.  to  p.m.  cycles. 

SlafT  ftierhiirdeneil 

Urging  the  .-VP  to  get  off  its 
“be  first”  kick  and  substitute  a 
“be  right”  motto,  Pauley  at¬ 
tributed  errors  in  reporting  to 
the  pressure  and  work  load 
carried  by  bureau  staffers. 

“To  a  man,”  Pauly  reported, 
“the  .^P  staffers  with  whom  I 
have  talked  speak  of  terrible 
burdens  on  their  time.  There  is 
not  an  .\P  staffer  in  the  Pes 
Moines  office  who  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  his  work  load  should  be 
cut  in  half. 


“.\nd  these  are  not  people 
looking  for  a  soft  life.  They 
know  the  rigors  of  wire 
service  coverage.  They  also 
know  its  compensations.  They 
have  elected  to  live  this  life. 

“But  any  man  who  is  asked 
to  moved  faster  than  he  is  able — 
whether  he  be  on  the  run  from 
the  governor’s  office  to  a  tele¬ 
phone,  to  dictate  the  latest  bul¬ 
letin,  or  whether  he  is  an  editor 
who  can  read  and  edit  only  so 
much  pressure  is  liable  to  make 
a  mistake  at  a  crucial  time.” 

• 

Editor  protests 
‘police  reporter’ 
at  GM’s  meeting 

The  (irand  Rnpids  (Mich.) 
Press  has  filed  a  formal  protest 
with  the  Petroit  Police  Pei)art- 
ment  for  permitting  a  police¬ 
man  to  pose  as  a  photographer 
.'or  that  newspaper  at  a  May 
22  meeting  of  General  Motors 
Corp.  stockholders  in  Petroit. 

Werner  Veit,  editor  of  the 
Press,  termed  the  incident  an 
“invasion  of  legitimate  journal¬ 
istic  functions.” 

“I  would  welcome,”  Veit 
wrote  Commissioner  Patrick  V. 
Murphy,  “any  assurances  you 
can  give,  to  pass  on  to  my  fel¬ 
low  editors  in  Michigan,  that 
the  Petroit  Police  Department 
has  discontinued  ordering  police 
officers  to  pose  as  legitimate 
newsmen.” 

A  General  Motors  spokesman 
said,  false  press  ciedentials  had 
been  issued  to  a  policeman  pho¬ 
tographer  at  the  department’s 
request,  but  that  these  were 
picked  up  at  the  meeting  after 
it  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  GM  public  relations  officials. 

“It  must  b?  obvious,”  Veit 
wrote,  “that  any  news  source,  no 
matter  how  proper  and  inno¬ 
cent,  would  be  reluctant  to 
speak  out  freely  to  a  news  pho- 
tog’a|)her — or  a  reporter — who 
could  be  .suspected  of  gathering 
information  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  compiling  a  police  dos¬ 
sier. 

“When  the  newspaper  doesn’t 
get  the  news,  it  can’t  Iw  printed 
—and  the  reader  is  the  eventual 
victim. 

“Xo  doubt  it  was  the  geogra¬ 
phical  distance  which  led  the 
police  department  to  choose  this 
newspaper  to  hide  its  agent  un- 
cPr.  But  it  would  be  naive  to 
conclude  that  this  first  .such  in¬ 
cident  to  be  exposed  is  in  fact 
the  first  to  have  taken  i)lace.” 
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Curriculum 
is  broadened 
at  Texas  Tech 

Texas  Tech  University  at 
Lubbock  will  initiate  Phase  I  of 
a  new  approach  to  communica¬ 
tions  education  in  August  when 
students  pursuing  careers  in 
.iournalism,  advertising  and 
telecommunications  will  enroll 
for  the  first  time  in  a  new  De¬ 
partment  of  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions. 

The  department  replaces  a 
former  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  will  bring  togeth¬ 
er  faculty  with  specializations 
in  journalism,  advertising  and 
speech. 

In  addition  to  the  present 
faculty  at  Texas  Tech,  new  fac¬ 
ulty  will  join  the  department  at 
the  start  of  the  fall  semester. 

President  Grover  E.  Murray 
said  that  the  new  organization 
combining  curricula  from  two 
of  the  university’s  colleges,  is 
expected  to  serve  better  the 
needs  of  both  the  print  and 
electronic  communications  in¬ 
dustry. 


underway,  Ross  said,  and  this 
is  an  immediate  goal  of  the 
new  department. 

In  addition  to  these  offerings, 
the  master’s  degree  is  offered 
in  journalism  with  a  specializa¬ 
tion  in  advertising  or  telecom¬ 
munications.  The  department 
also  has  a  program  in  journal¬ 
ism  education. 

Photography  courses  have 
been  expanded  to  add  emphasis 
to  film  production  as  w'ell  as 
photography  for  the  print 
medium.  Communications  re¬ 
search  will  have  a  new’  em¬ 
phasis  at  the  graduate  level, 
Dr.  Ross  said. 

The  American  Council  on 
Journalism  Education  gave  ac¬ 
creditation  to  the  news-edi¬ 
torial  sequence  in  journalism 
at  Texas  Tech  University  in 
Ibfifi. 


New  Jersey  college 
adds  Journalism  major 

Glassboro  State  College  will 
become,  in  September,  the  first 
New  Jersey  State  College  to 
offer  a  communications-journal- 
ism  major.  The  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  prepare  students  for 
newspaper  and  magazine  work 
as  W’ell  as  for  careers  in  public 
relations  and  industrial  journal¬ 
ism.  One  part  of  the  pre¬ 
professional  journalism  train¬ 
ing  w’ill  lie  a  summer-long 
internship  on  a  newspaper  that 
will  add  professional  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  student’s  classroom 
theory. 

The  need  for  a  journalism 
program  was  demonstrated  by 
a  recent  college  survey  of  58 
new.spapers  in  New  Jersey.  It 
showed  openings  for  more  than 


200  new  journalists  a  year  for 
the  next  10  years. 

Frank  Grazian,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  communications,  will 
head  the  journalism  track.  He 
expects  the  major  to  enroll  be¬ 
tween  25  and  30  students  a 
year. 

• 

In  university  office 

J.  Christopher  Svare,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Siin-Timcs,  has  been  appointed 
staff  writer  for  the  Office  of 
Public  Relations  at  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  A 
1968  journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  he 
received  a  Master  of  Science  in 
Journalism  degree  from  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  in 
1969. 


Kos 


L'liaii 


Dr.  Billy  I.  Ross  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  new 
department.  Ross,  who  for  four 
years  was  the  publisher  of  a 
weekly  newspaper,  is  widely 
recognized  for  his  work  in  ad¬ 
vertising  education. 

Ross  holds  the  bachelor 

of  journalism  degree  from  the 
University  of  Mis.souri,  the 

master  of  arts  degree  in 
English  from  Eastern  New’ 

Mexico  University,  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  of  philosophy  degree  in 
journalism  and  marketing  from 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

“The  university  is  bringing 
three  strong  programs  togeth¬ 
er,”  he  explained,  “and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  provide  students  with 
a  more  realistic  approach  to 
the  increasingly  complex  prob¬ 
lems  in  communication.  Social 
responsibilitv  is  eoually  impor¬ 
tant  in  all  forms  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  every  form  has  a 
close  interrelationship  with  the 
other.” 

New  programs 

Within  the  department  the 
major  is  offered  in  advertising 
and  in  journalism  w’ith  a 
specialization — in  addition  to 
the  news-editorial  sequence — in 
telecommunications.  Academic 
preparation  for  a  major  in 
telecommunications  already  is 
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It  is  with  pride 

that  we  announce  our  appointment, 
effective  June  4, 1970 
as  advertising  representatives 
for  two  more  fine  newspapers 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser 

MORNING  &  SUNDA  Y 

& 

The  Alabama  Journal 

EVENING 

of  Montgomery,  Alabama 

sms 

a  division  of 

rrLJLJ~ii  I  T  ■czdiFsi 

Ward  Griffith  Company  Inc. 

^/^ejbresentatives 


New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Boston  Atlanta  Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Charlotte  Seattle 
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Herman  fills  new  | 

Laurence  T.  Herman  was  '  9 

named  vicepresident  of  sales  ^  jM  j 

and  marketing  of  the  Times  /  #  | 

hurg  at  the  June  meeting  of  |  B 
the  company’s  board  of  direc- 

Herman,  who  has  been  ad- 
vertising  director  of  the  compa-  HB 
ny,  becomes  responsible  for 
marketing  and  sales  for  the  St. 

Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  WM 

hidepeudeut.  Congressional 

Quarterly,  Editorial  Research  Laurence  T.  Herman 

Keporls  and  for  expanding  ac-  Gerould  D.  Mattoon,  sports 
tivities  in  other  mass  media  ar-  editor  of  the  La  Grande  (Ore.) 

Observer — to  the  news  staff  of 
Herman  promoted  Leo  L.  jj^e  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her- 
Kuhiet,  retail  advertising  man-  Xeu's. 

ager,  to  advertising  manager  of  *  *  * 

the  newspapers. 

Clyde  Pinson,  assistant  retail  Dkar.more,  w-editor  of 

manager,  moved  up  to  retail  Baxter  (Ark.)  Bulletin  for 
advertising  manager.  23  years— to  the  editorial  page 

Walter  R.  Stecher,  bureau  Washington  (D.C.) 

advertising  sales  manager, 

moved  up  to  assistant  retail  ad-  Bulletin  which  will  be  un- 
vertising  manager.  Donald  E.  direction  of  PETt. 

Minie,  who  has  been  in  charge  hiras,  co-editor, 
of  advertising  sales  at  the  *  *  * 

Times’  New  Port  Richey  Bu-  John  M.  Smith,  an  advertis- 
reau,  replaces  Stecher  as  bureau  ing  consultant  for  the  Donrey 
manager.  Media  Group  and  previously 

The  new  advertising  sales  for  other  newspapers,  has  tak- 
supervisor  at  the  New  Port  eji  a  position  as  vicepresident/ 
Richey  Bureau  will  be  Miss  operations  with  Enviro  Data 
Beverly  Moss,  who  has  been  an  Resources,  a  corporate  manage¬ 
advertising  salesman  in  the  bu-  ment  firm  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
reau  for  15  months.  ♦  ♦  * 

Herman  joined  the  Times  R, chard  L.  Hainline,  an  AI 
and  Independent  a.s  advertising  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo 

director  in  September  1967  af-  the  Ford  Motoi 

ter  having  been  advertising  di-  ^taff  14  years  agt^novi 

rector  of  the  Detroit  News  for  •  i  ui-  i 

„  .  Z  ,  regional  public  relations  man 

seven  years.  Before  that  he  f  A  u  m  ^  i  ^  • 

,  ,o  -i.!.  ..1.  >-,1  •  ager  for  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  ii 

was  for  18  years  with  the  Chi-  Chicago 
rago  News.  ®  ‘  *  *  * 


Bassett  heads  MGD  division; 
Hoenecke  president  of  Goss 


G.  W.  Bassett 


How  to  protect  yourself 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 


Figure  out  what  you  could  afford 
to  lose,  and  let  us  insure  you 
against  judgments  over  that  amount. 
We're  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy 
and  copyright.  We  have  5  U.  S. 
offices  so  we  re  instantly  available 
for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble. 
Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full  details 
from  our  nearest  office.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


in  the  news 


Margaret  Vance 
joins  news  staff 
of  Bible  Society 

Margaret  A.  Vance,  a  repor¬ 
ter  and  religion  news  editor  for 
2r>  years  with  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  Evening  News,  has 
joined  the  news  bureau  staff  of 
the  American  Bible  Society. 

A  lifetime  resident  of  New 
•Jersey,  she  comes  from  a  long 
line  of  journalists  and  writers 
on  both  sides  of  her  family.  She 
was  the  third  generation  of  her 
family  to  .serve  on  the  Evening 
News,  although  her  grandfa¬ 
ther,  Wilson  Vance,  spent  most 
of  his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Cincinnati  Enxjiiirer.  Her  fa¬ 
ther,  Wilson  J.  Vance,  was  at 
first  sports  editor  and  then  city 
editor  of  the  former  Newark 
Daiig  Advertiser  before  joining 
the  Evening  News  staff.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  a  number 
of  years  before  his  death  in 
1!)31. 

On  her  maternal  side  Miss 
Vance  had  several  ancestors 
who  .serv'ed  on  New  England 
newspapers  in  the  early  19th 
Oentury. 

She  has  been  a  correspondent 
for  Religious  News  Service  for 
more  than  20  years. 

Miss  Vance  was  a  founder  in 
1949  and  first  vicepresident  of 
Religion  Newswriters  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  president  of  its  Sup¬ 
ple  Memorial  Fund. 

♦  ♦  * 

Thomas  McDaniels,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Pasco 
(Wash.)  Tri-Citg  Herald — 
named  genei’al  manager  of  Le- 
hanon  (Ore.)  Express. 

♦  ♦  * 

Karl  Sloan,  news  editor  of 
the  Sea}  poose  (Ore.)  Spotlight 
to  news  editor  of  the  Sandy 
(Ore.)  Post. 

«  *  He 

Jim  Bradbhrn,  education  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Weekly  Press — named  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Cottage  (Wove 
(Ore.)  Sentinel. 

♦  ♦  * 

James  C.  MacDonald  editor 
of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade  since 
196.3,  will  leave  the  paper  to  be 
an  associate  professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Ohio  State  Universi¬ 
ty  next  fall. 

«  He  He 

JftsEPH  A.  Mansi,  a  former 
INS  and  UPI  reporter — named 
director,  corporate  communica¬ 
tions,  of  Ward  Foods  Inc.,  New 
York. 


PAUL  H.  PRESSENTIN  JR.  former¬ 
ly  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle, 
is  the  new  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  succeeding  Warren 
Wilkinson,  who  retired. 


JAMES  L.  LYONS,  left,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Anaheim 
(Calif).  Bulletin,  takes  over  the 
job  of  manager  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  Santa  Ana  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Orange  County  metro 
group  of  Freedom  Newspapers 
from  his  father,  James  E.  Lyons, 
who  continues  as  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  promotion. 


WILLIAM  F.  DONNELLY  has  been 
elected  president  of  Army  Times 
Publishing  Co.  He  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1951  and  became  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  in  January  1969. 


New  guild  officer 

William  M.  Brown,  a  s^taff 
photographer  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  president  of 
Local  10,  Newspaper  (luild  of 
Greater  Philadelphia,  has  been 
named  guild  administrative 
officer  to  succeed  David  S. 
Schick,  who  died  May  17. 
Brown  started  his  news  career 
in  1949  with  International 
News  Photos.  He  joined  the  In- 
(juirer  staff  in  19.')1. 

+  *  * 

Rem  Reider,  former  city  hall 
courts  reporter  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  hiqnirer — to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  Washington 
Bureau. 

«  *  * 

Georce  Sherman  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
350-member  Department  of 
State  Correspondents  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

{•jj  *  Hf 

Jay  Smith,  recently  general 
manager  of  the  Snnnyvale 
(Calif.)  Standtird — named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  .Ashland  (Ore.) 
Daily  Tidings. 

♦  +  * 

Philip  N.  Bladine,  publisher 
of  McMinnville  (Ore.)  News- 
Register  and  president  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Oregon  Industries — 
named  to  Oregon  Regional  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  of  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  .Administration. 

*  *  * 

James  C.  Younc — named  an 
assistant  city  editor  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  An  In¬ 
quirer  staffer  four  years,  he 
formerly  wrote  for  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  and 
the  I'tica  ( N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch. 

»  *  * 

Bill  Sanderson — resigned 
from  the  new  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  to  join  station 
KGW-TV,  Portland. 

!t  *  * 

Do.n'Ald  R.  Babb,  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  city  circulation 
manager  of  the  .Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News — appoint¬ 
ed  assistant  circulation  director 
of  the  ('olutnhus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer. 

♦  *  ♦ 

BEN.IAMIN  F.  Heil.  formerly 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Item 
Mount  Carmel  office — promoted 
to  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  newspaper.  He  succeeds 
Walter  A.  Reynolds,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Pottsville  Republican. 
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Orb  C.  Reeder 


Reeder  is  appointed 
to  publisher’s  post 

Orb  C.  Reeder,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Binghamton  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  and  Sunday  Press, 
was  named  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Binghamton  news¬ 
papers. 

His  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Paul  Miller,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  newspaper  is  a  member 
of  the  34-newspaper  Gannett 
Group. 

Reeder  succeeds  the  late 
Fred  W.  Stein,  who  had  named 
Reeder  to  the  post  of  assistant 
publisher  just  two  months  ago. 

Reeder,  47,  joined  the  Press 
in  June,  1966,  as  production 
manager  and  assistant  business 
manager,  10  years  as  production 
manager  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  City.  He  is  a  native 
of  Duncan,  Oklahoma  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  with  a  BA  degree  in 
jounalism. 

Managing  editor  Edwin  C. 
Cronk,  a  longtime  Press  staff 
member,  was  appointed  editor. 
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★  Honor  Roll  ★ 


Carroll  Parcher,  publisher 
of  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
P)^es!< — given  a  “surprise  coffee 
break”  by  the  staff  to  mark  his 
30th  anniversary  of  working 
for  the  paper. 


Technology  —  the  Outstanding 
Teacher  Award.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  A  Printer’s  Almanac,  a 
collection  of  short  essays,  one 
for  each  day,  recording  print¬ 
ing  history. 


GiLUS  Purcell,  retired  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Press — the  Quill  Award  of  the 
Windsor  Men’s  Press  Club  for 
distinguished  service  in  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

*  *  * 

Saxdy  Grady,  Philadelphia 
liiilletin  columnist — the  Com¬ 
municator  of  the  Year  Award 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Communicators  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  writing. 

♦  *  * 

Ralph  A.  Clark,  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Grand  Island  (Nebr.)  Daily  In¬ 
dependent — named  Journalist 
of  the  Year  by  Kappa  Tau  Al¬ 
pha  at  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  School  of  Journalism. 

*  *  * 

Gabe  Pressman,  WNBC-tv 
newsman,  former  \ew  York 
World-Telee/rani  &  Stoi  repor¬ 
ter — the  1970  Achievement 
.\ward  of  the  Washington 
Square  College  (New  York 
University)  Alumni  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

♦  ♦  * 

•Art  Ruchvvald,  humor 
columnist — an  honorary  degree 
from  Yale  University  for  “sus¬ 
taining  the  great  American 
tradition  of  skepticism,  graced 
with  a  kindly  sen.se  of  the  ab¬ 
surd.” 


Frederick  Chait,  president 
of  Philadelphia  Newspapers 
Inc.  {Inquirer  and  Daily 
Sews) — elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Ballet. 

*  ♦  * 

Ed  Joyce,  executive  producer 
of  special  events,  CBS  News 
(radio) — cited  by  the  Radio- 
Television  News  Directors  As¬ 
sociation  for  his  spot  coverage 
of  the  Kennedy  story  on  Chap- 
paquiddick  Island,  Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

♦  *  « 

Oreste  P.  D  ’Arconte,  Attle¬ 
boro  Sun  reporter  and  subur¬ 
ban  editor — praised  by  a  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Senate  resolution 
for  his  l.Ypart  series  on  drug 
abu.se  in  the  area. 

*  *  * 

Marian  Christy,  fashion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Globe — the 
only  U.  S.  winner  (a  second 
prize  of  $.')00)  in  the  world¬ 
wide  competition  of  the  best 
coverage  of  Italian  fashion  for 
1969.  Her  columns  are  dis¬ 
tributed  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

*  * 

Bill  Graff,  Indiana  Evening 
Gazette — first  prize  in  the  State 
Spotlight  competition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  APME  for  an  in¬ 
terview  with  a  physician  who 
attended  three  Presidents. 


D'Arconte 


Christy 


Chdit 


Golden  Quill  award  of  the 
Press  Club  of  .Atlantic  City  for 
his  series  on  a  murder  case. 

*  *  * 

Helene  La  Garcia,  Delaware 
County  Daily  Times,  Chester — 
top  news  writing  award  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Women’s  Press 
Association  contest. 

*  ♦  * 

Ted  Blankenship  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  staff,  Wichita  Eagle 
and  Beacon — the  Kansas  Engi¬ 
neering  Society’s  Journalism 
award  for  a  five-part  series  on 
pollution. 

%  4:  :4c 

Maynard  Kniski3{N,  editor 
of  the  Springfield  (O.)  Sun 
since  1947 — an  honorary  doctor 
of  humane  letters  degree  from 
Wittenlierg  University. 

^  *  4: 

Margaret  Weiers,  Toronto 
Star  reporter — first  prize  in  the 
Canadian  Women’s  Press  Club 
competition  for  a  two-part 


story  on  women  lawbreakers. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Van  \'uys  Sews  and 
president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Associa¬ 
tion — KABC  radio  station’s 
Distinguished  .American  .Award. 
♦  *  + 

David  T.  Dolson,  who  was 
graduated  with  distinction  from 
Wayne  State  University,  De¬ 
troit,  last  December — named  the 
year’s  outstanding  Wayne 
State  journalism  graduate  by 
the  journalism  department.  He 
is  editor  of  the  Free  Press  De¬ 
troit  Magazine. 

4:  t  9(e 

Herb  Allen,  outdoors  editor 
of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune — 
named  Best  Outdmir  Columnist 
for  the  third  time  in  the  Florida 
Outdoor  Writers’  Association 
program.  He  writes  a  daily 
column  “Hook,  Lyin  and 
Sinker”. 


Alexander  S.  Law.son,  the 
first  Melbert  B.  Cary  Jr.  Pro- 
fes.sor  in  the  School  of  Printing 
at  Rochester  Institute  of 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Inveatigate  the  devetopmetits 
that  are  takiiiig  place  —  in- 
creased  population,  industria/ 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc- 
.;esses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
nave  $500,000,006  invested  in 
Australia. 

to  keep  III  touch  vrith  iiiarireniiQ. 
idklrtising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PubUtkmd  formighiiy 

Aatstial  Subacripllan  t«  li.S.A.  6Aa.tMI 
Paymcati  nwat  be  made  by 
bankdralt  io  Aeatrallaa  cunaiuy 
Censer  Butt  di  ClisdcM  Sts..  Surry  Hilts 
Sydney,  Awtnlia 


David  L.  Otis,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  military  editor  after 

three  years  on  the  police  beat 
for  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Telegram — first  prize  in 
the  Twin  Counties  Press 
Club  competition  for  best 
feature  story;  an  interview 
with  the  pair  who  rescued  a 
boy  in  the  Barton  Flats;  also 
first  prize  for  news  story  for 
his  coverage  of  a  student-police 
confrontation  at  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  High  School. 

»  *  * 

Mrs.  Jeri  Hamilton,  WFPG 
radio  reporter — ^first  woman  to 
win  a  first  prize  (the  Golden 
Mike  trophy)  from  the  Press 
Club  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  ,1.  for 
her  report  on  a  shooting  in 
which  a  father  killed  his  wife 
and  two  sons  and  himself. 

*  *  ♦ 

Carlo  Sardella,  southern 
New  Jersey  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  —  the 


BARBARA  FRYER  and  PRESTONE  REESE,  reporters  for  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  Press-Telegram,  won  a  first  place  award 
in  the  California  Associated  Press  News  Editors  Conference  contest 
for  their  month-long  masquerade  as  a  racially  mixed  couple  show¬ 
ing  discrimination  by  apartment  house  owners. 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  APPRECIATION  TO  THE 


NEWSPRINT 

INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 


Abitibi  Poper  Compony,  Ltd. 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 
British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd. 

Domtar  Newsprint,  Ltd. 


The  Great  Lokes  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 
James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd. 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited 
Consolidated-Bathurst  Limited 


In  recognition  of  a  decade  of  outstanding  contributions  to  the  growth  of  the  newspaper  business 
through  the  sponsorship  of  fundamental  research  on  the  medium's  scope  and  power. 


Presented  by  the 

International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting 


Vancouver,  British  Columbia 


President-elect 


May  20, 1970 


President 


To  the  men  and  women  of  IN  PA,  representing  nearly  1 ,000  newspapers,  our 
thanks  for  their  first  award  of  this  kind.  The  Newsprint  Information  Committee 
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PROMOTION 


Students,  sportsmen 
participate  in  polls 


By  (ieorfie  Wilt 

Newspapers  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  country  found  out  that 
people  are  anxious  to  vote.  The 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger 
offered  visitors  to  their  booth 
at  a  Boating,  Camping  and 
Home  Show  a  chance  to  cast 
ballots  in  a  Patriot  Ledger  poll 
on  “Camliodia — was  Nixon 
right?” 

In  Arizona,  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen  conducted  its  third  an¬ 
nual  High  School  Opinion  Poll, 
with  20  ciuestions  on  its  ballot. 

In  addition  to  a  display  of 
sports  photos  of  the  Celtics  and 
Boston  Bruins,  a  variety  of 
giv'e-aways,  and  projected  views 
of  newspaper  production,  the 
Quincy  Patriot- Ledger  dis¬ 
played  a  sign  urging  visitors  to 
the  Rotarj’  Club’s  Sports  and 
Home  Show  to  vote  in  the 
newspaper’s  poll.  Printed  bal¬ 
lots  requiring  an  “X”  on  either 
“Yes”  or  “No”  boxes  to  the 
single  question,”  “Cambodia — 
was  Nixon  right?”  1,095  ballots 
were  marked  in  eight  hours  of 
exposure  in  the  liooth.  Natural¬ 
ly,  the  outcome  provided  the 
newspaper  with  a  page-one 
story.  The  outcome,  51  percent 
indicating  dissapproval,  46  per¬ 
cent  agreed  with  the  President’s 
decision,  and  three  percent 
offered  no  opinion. 

The  following  day,  the  ballot 
was  published  in  the  Patriot 
Ledger. 

High  m-IimoIk  quizzed 

The  Tucson  Daily  Citizen’s 
third  annual  High  School 
Opinion  Poll  quizzed  11,769 
students  on  a  variety  of  local 
and  national  subjects.  Areas 


covered  ran  the  gamut  from 
“threats  to  our  natural  environ¬ 
ment”  to  “competence  of  city 
officials.”  Di-ugs,  courts,  militant 
groups,  strikes  by  public  em¬ 
ployees,  crimes,  interscholastic 
sports,  the  Mideast  crisis,  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  planned 
parenthood  and  organized  re¬ 
ligion  all  were  considered  by 
the  youthful  voters. 

In  a  question  on  “most-ad¬ 
mired  national  political  figures” 
Senator  Edwaid  M.  Kennedy 
topped  the  list  with  30.93  per¬ 
cent.  This  indicated  that  they 
most  admired  Kennedy,  Chappa- 
quiddick  notwithstanding. 

The  poll  has  drawm  almost 
35,000  ballots  in  three  years, 
representing  far  more  voters 
than  any  other  non-govern¬ 
mental  election  in  the  state,  in¬ 
cluding  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  balloting. 

The  results  caused  Manuel 
Cervantes,  Pima  County  Elec¬ 
tion  Chief  to  say  that  “these 
youngsters  have  shown  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  that  they  are 
ready  to  vote  in  official  elec¬ 
tions.” 

Lou  Pavlovich,  Citizen  com¬ 
munity  service  editor  directed 
the  poll  which  has  won  the 
E&P  Promotion  Award  for  com¬ 
munity  service,  and  a  Freedoms 
Foundation  Award. 

*  *  ♦ 

PHOENIX  STUDY— “Inside 
Phoenix  1970,”  an  economic/ 
demographic  study  published  by 
the  Arizona  Repnldic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  has  been  re- 
lea.sed.  600  representatives  of 
the  business  community,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  educational  insti- 


Houl  to  pick  Q  nur/ing  home 
for  your  elderly  parent. 

From  You  And  The  Doctors 

Frank  answers  to  everything  your  readers 
want  to  know  about  their  health . .  .featuring 
medical  opinions  of  a  round  table  of  doctors 
selected  each  week  from  the  nation’s  top-rated 
specialists.  Write  or  call  Richard  Lx)ng  collect 
for  rates  and  availability. 


tutions  attended  the  “Forecast 
Luncheon”  where  the  study  was 
introduced. 

Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  an¬ 
nually  sponsors  the  3,300  ran¬ 
dom  sample  survey  of  house¬ 
holds,  with  in-the-home  inter¬ 
views  conducted  by  M.  R.  West 
&  Co.,  a  Phoenix  research  firm. 

“Inside  Phoenix  1970”  is  a 
100-page  publication  covering 
all  major  areas  of  demographic 
and  economic  development, 
shopping  habits,  purchases  of 
household  goods,  selected  food 
and  beverage  items  and  other 
data.  According  to  the  study, 
Phoenix  area  population  rose 
7.3*/^,  employment  was  up 
7.7%,  and  retail  sales  marked  a 
15.9%  gain,  passing  the  $2-bil- 
lion  mark  for  the  first  time. 
Median  household  income  rose 
by  8%,  and  the  housing  market 
chalked  up  a  73%  increase  with 
a  record  19,()00-plus  units  j)er- 
mitted  during  the  year. 

“Inside  Phoenix”  and  the 
supplementary  publication, 
“Profiles”  are  designed  as  an 
aid  to  area  developers,  econom¬ 
ic  analysts,  manufacturers,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies.  Single 
copies  are  available  at  no 
charge;  lequests  on  company 
letterhead  will  be  filled  on  re¬ 
ceipt.  Inquiries  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Marketing  and 
Research  Department,  Republic 
&  Gazette,  P.O.  Box  19.50,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Arizona  85001. 

*  *  * 

CAKE — The  way  to  an  ad- 
v'ertiser’s  heart  is  via  his  stom¬ 
ach,  if  the  response  received  by 
Chicago  Today  to  a  cake 
mailing  is  any  indication.  To 
mark  its  first  birthday,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  afternoon  daily  sent  a 
two-pound  cake  to  800  clas¬ 
sified,  general,  and  retail  ac¬ 
counts,  accompanied  by  a  sales 
letter  from  the  respective  ad¬ 
vertising  division  managers. 
The  white  cake  carried  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Today  logo  and  the  words, 
“Happy  Birthday,  Chicago  To¬ 
day”  in  green  frosting.  It  drew 
a  large  volume  of  mail  and 
telephone  calls  from  contented 
adverti.sers. 

*  *  ♦ 

HOLE  IN  ONE— An  ace  on 
an  Oklahoma  City  golf  course 
this  summer  will  win  a  dozen 
golf  balls  from  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times.  The  golfer  must 
have  pre-designated  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  accomplishing  the  feat. 
This  is  made  easy  for  him  with 
a  coupon  in  a  promotion  ad  that 
announces  the  paper’s  feature, 
“.lack  Nicklaus  on  Golf.” 


The  Oeui  Vor  k  Time/ 


^Hpeciol  229  W.  43d  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10034,(212)  5S4-70S7 

jgeoture/ 


AUTO  RACE — The  biggest 
single  automobile  race  ever  to 
be  held  in  Minnesota  will 


be  known  as  the  .Minneapo¬ 
lis  Trifti/we-Canadian-American 
Challenge  Cup  Race.  Bower 
Hawthorne,  Tribune  editor,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  newspaper, 
Donnybrooke  Speedway,  and 
the  Sports  Car  Club  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  have  reached  agreement  on 
a  contract  whereby  the  Tribune 
will  financially  sponsor  the 
Can-Am  race  at  Donnybrooke. 
The  purse  for  the  Tribune  Can- 
Am,  the  eighth  in  the  1970 
series,  totals  $75,000.  Trials 
will  be  held  Sept.  26,  with  the 
race  date  set  for  Sept.  27. 

*  4:  4c 

RHODESIA— A  $20,000  sur¬ 
vey  —  the  most  comprehensive 
ever  undertaken  in  Rhodesia — 
was  presented  to  advertising 
executives  at  a  business  break¬ 
fast  in  Salisbury.  The  survey 
analyzes  readership,  listening 
and  viewing  habits,  plus  con¬ 
sumer  spending  patterns  in 
Rhodesia,  involving  250  product 
groups.  A  scientifically  selected 
sample  of  1,000  adult  whites 
and  1,000  urban  adult  Africans 
was  chosen  by  Southern  .4 f id¬ 
ea’s  independent  research  ex¬ 
perts,  Market  Research  Africa 
Ltd.  MRA’s  managing  director, 
Clive  Corder,  presented  a  slide 
preview  of  the  survey  in  Salis¬ 
bury’s  Mekles  Hotel. 

Commissioned  by  the  Rhode¬ 
sian  Printing  and  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  proprietors  of  five 
leading  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  the  survey  reveals  that 
92.2  percent  of  Salisbury’s 
white  population  reads  the 
Rhodesia  Herald  every  day. 
90%  of  Bulawayo’s  population 
reads  the  Chronicle.  Eight  out 
of  every  10  white  adults 
throughout  Rhodesia  reads  the 
national  Sunday,  the  Sunday 
.Mail. 

Together  with  African  read¬ 
ership,  the  Rhodesia  Herald  en¬ 
joys  daily  readership  of  162,- 
000,  and  the  Chronicle,  86,00(1. 
The  Sunday  Mail  in  Salisbury, 
however,  tops  the  list  with 
adult  readership  of  nearly  a 
quarter  million. 

Old  Glory  lapel  pin 
is  a  starry  promotion 

An  American  Flag  lapel  pin 
promotion  by  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  has  created  a 
situation  of  greater  demand 
than  supply. 

Since  the  pins  were  first 
offered  for  sale  on  May  29, 
more  than  25,000  have  been 
sold  over-the-counter.  The 
backlog  of  mail  requests  for  the 
25-cent  pins  indicates  that 
there  will  be  a  total  sale  of 
nearly  50,000  of  the  18-K.  gold 
finished  pins. 
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LAWYER  HAPPY. 


Our  lawyer.  A  real  stickler  on  usage  and  procedures 
when  it  comes  to  our  trade-marks  “Coca-Cola”  and  “Coke.” 

You  can’t  zing  one  by  this  guy.  At  the 
advertising  agency  for  Coca-Cola, 
copywriters  live  in  fear  of  him.  Art  directors 
tear  up  magnificent  layouts  in  anticipation 
of  his  red  pencil.  Creative  directors  cry 
like  babies  at  the  very  thought  of  his 
revisions. 

Maybe  our  lawyer  isn’t  happy.  Maybe 
if  he  were  happier,  we’d  be  happier.  You 
could  help.  You  could  try  to  make  him 
smile.  How?  Here’s  the  bit: 

We’ve  got  this  rule.  It’s  inviolate. 

You  remember.  We’ve  always  asked  you  to  treat  our  trade-marks 
“Coca-Cola”  and  “Coke”  with  tender  loving  care. The  rule  Is:  ALWAYS 


CAPITALIZED,  NEVER  PLURALIZED,  NEVER  POSSESSIVE. 

(Incidentally,  our  lawyer  has  that  famous  motto  scratched  into  the 
inside  of  his  contact  lenses.) 

Please,  please  remember  it.  Our  alert  lawyer  will  love  you  and  we’ll 
love  you.  Our  lawyer  might  even  smile  at  you  when  passing  you  in  the 
street. Thank  you  for  your  help. 

Your  reward?  A  rich  one.  Have  a  Coke. 


•Coca-Cola"  and  "Coke"  are  registered  trade-marks  which  identify  the  same  product  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company. 


Pittsburgh  slogan 
forecasts  28  awards 


really  it  was  justified  after  our  owes  it  to  himself  to  keep 
photographers  won  twenty-four  posted  on  the  day-to-day  ad- 
of  the  prizes  at  the  Press  Pho-  vancements  of  his  profession, 
lographers  Annual  Salon  ban-  Manufacturers  devote  constant 
<iuet,  two  out  of  three  Golden  effort  to  create  new  cameras, 

Quill  awards,  and  two  out  of  new  films,  and  new  developers 

three  first  prize  awards  in  the  to  help  us  produce  better  pic- 

Pennsylvania  Keystone  Press  tures.  We  owe  the  researchers 

Contest.  nur  best  efforts.  We  must  de- 

The  team  concept  is  partially  ^  awareness  and 

responsible  for  our  continual  thinking  in  utilizing  all 

success.  The  creativity  of  one  the  advantages  we  have  at  our 
teammate  is  often  reflected  in  n's^sal. 

the  work  of  the  others.  .  hen  an  as.signment  comes 

,,  ,  ,  ,,  ^  _  .  in  to  our  staff  of  13  from  the 

Members  of  the  staff  can  be  .  departments,  it  is  hashed 

as  different  as  day  and  night  in  suggestions  are  made  and 

their  personalities;  but  when  it  ^ 

comes  to  appreciating  a  good  creating  the  finished  product, 
picture  or  the  w'ork  of  a  fine  teamwork  pays  off  and 

photographer,  they  are  as  individual  mem- 

united  and  senous  as  a  life  and  ^  ^elps  to  make  pictures 

death  medical  team.  Competi-  remembered  instead 

tion  dedication,  pride,  and  self-  ordinary  ones, 

confidence  enter  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  here.  Anard  winning  team 

I  think  the  proper  blend  of  Among  the  recent  award 
work  keeps  a  man  creative  and  winners  at  the  Press  are; 
motivated.  Give  a  sports  photo-  Kent  Badger— Golden  Quill 
grapher  a  little  fashion  and  a  Award,  sports  picture;  six 
society  photographer  an  early  p^ess  Photographers  Associa- 
morning  driving  rain  assign-  tion  of  Pittsburgh  awards  with 
ment  and  inhibitions  will  be  fij-gt  place  in  sports  and  in 
pre\ented  before  they  can  take  features,  second  in  animals  and 
*^”**^'  in  pictorial,  and  honorable  men- 

Of  course,  when  a  good  spot  tions  in  spot  news  and 
news  ingredient  is  added  any  features, 
news  photographer  will  blossom  (ConfinHed  <ni  imqe  :]8> 


COOL,  MAN,  COOL  by  Albert  M.  Hermann  Ji 


DO  I  HAVE  TO?  by  Robert  J.  Pavuchak 


MEDITATION  by  Stewart  Love 
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EDITOR  AND  WRITERS  reach  the  finish  line  to  receive  awards  for  outstanding  work  in  United  Press 
International  Illinois  Newspaper  Awards  contest.  From  left:  Roy  Barron,  Kankakee  Daily  Journal; 
Jerry  Schniepp,  State  Register,  Springfield;  Robert  Heck,  Rockford  Newspapers;  Marion  Wilke, 
Rockford  Newspapers,  accepting  a  citation;  Linda  Rockey,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Ed  DeLuga,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  Ned  Jenison,  Paris  Beacon-News. 


Prize  photos 

(continued  from  'page  36^ 

Robert  J.  Pavuchak — Five 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Pittsburgh  awards  with 
first  place  for  women’s  page 
and  first  for  animals;  third  in 
picture  story  and  in  sports; 
honorable  mention,  general 
news. 

Dale  Gleason — Six  Press 
Photographers  Association  of 
Pittsburgh  awards  with  first 
and  second  place  in  color; 
third,  women’s  page;  and  two 
honorable  mentions,  women’s 
page;  and  honorable  mention, 
features. 

Albert  M.  Herrmann,  Jr. — 
Two  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  awards,  second  in 
general  news  and  third,  ani¬ 
mals. 


150  Broadway.  New  York.  N  Y.  10036 


Donald  J.  Stetzer — Keystone 
Press  Award,  first  place  in  si)ot 
news;  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  of  Pitt.sburgh  award 
for  second  place,  picture  story. 

Howard  Moyer — Two  Press 
Photographers  Association  of 
Pittsburgh  awards,  third  in 
general  news  and  honorable 
mention,  picture  story. 

Edwin  Morgan — Two  Press 
Photographers  Association  of 
Pittsburgh  awards,  honorable 
mentions  for  picture  story  and 
spot  news. 

Stewart  Love — the  Keystone 
Press  -4ward,  which  covers  all 
of  the  state,  for  a  picture 
series. 

Edward  Frank — Golden  Quill 
Award  (covers  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania)  for  a  feature  picture. 

• 

Milestone  in  ROP 

In  July,  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  ROP  Color  Service  will  mail 
to  subscribing  newspapers 
Weekl.v  Color  File  Issue  900. 
The  ROP  Service  marked  its 
17th  anniversary  in  April.  Since 
1953,  the  Color  Service  has  sent 
more  than  40,000  sets  of  color 
printing  materials  to  500  news¬ 
papers. 

• 

Buys  Colo,  paper 

Myron  F.  Smith,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Florence 
(Colo.)  Citizen,  has  purchased 
the  Canon  City  Sun  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cecil  Day.  He  has 
been  an  employe  and  part>owner 
of  the  Florence  operation  for 
18  years. 


Columnist  vs.  ex-editor 
in  city  council  contest 


The  battle  for  Commission 
Post  No.  1  on  the  Portland 
City  Council  in  the  November 
general  elections  will  pit  the 
Oregon  Journal’s  candidate — 
Columnist  Doug  Baker — against 
the  Oregonian’s  candidate — for¬ 
mer  Garden  Magazine  Editor 
Connie  McCready. 

Baker,  a  newcomer  to  politics 
who  went  “on  leave’’  from  his 
daily  Journal  column,  “Baker’s 
Dozen”,  to  make  the  primary 
race  for  the  non-partisan  posi¬ 
tion,  came  in  No.  1  with  46,047 
votes. 

Outran  three  others 

Mrs.  McCready,  the  incum- 
Irent  by  reason  of  appointment 
to  the  post  in  March  following 
death  of  Commissioner  William 
A.  Bowes,  erstwhile  Oregonian 
jjrinter,  drew  44,576  votes. 
Three  other  candidates  in  the 
five-way  race  grossed  only 
slightly  more  than  20,000  votes. 

Under  Portland  voting  regu¬ 
lations,  when  no  candidate  gets 
a  ma,jority  of  the  votes  cast  in 
the  primarj’  (which  means  au¬ 
tomatic  election),  then  the  two 
top  finishers  stage  a  runoff  in 
the  general  election. 

Mrs.  McCready,  since  leaving 
her  editorial  post  with  the  Ore¬ 
gonian,  has  campaigned  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  Oregon  State 
House  of  Representatives  and 


was  elected  as  a  Republican 
member  in  1966  and  1968.  She 
is  the  wife  of  A1  McCready, 
a  member  of  the  Oregonian’s 
editorial  page  staff. 

The  Baker-McCready  deci¬ 
sion  is  due  November  3.  In  the 
primarj’,  the  Oregonian  backed 
Mrs.  McCready,  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal  endorsed  Baker. 


Press  criticism  study 

John  M.  Harrison,  professor 
of  Journalism  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  will 
spend  the  Fall  Term,  1970,  re¬ 
searching  and  writing  on  the 
continuing  criticism  of  the 
news  media  in  the  United 
States.  He  will  also  use  his 
leave  of  absence  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  several  sugges¬ 
tions  for  reviewing  and  assess¬ 
ing  problems  relating  to  the 
structure  and  performance  of 
the  news  media. 


Interning  with  S&S 

Two  students  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Germany  work¬ 
ing  on  the  European  edition  of 
Stars  and  Stripes.  They  are 
Susan  Volek,  Kansas  City,  and 
Craig  Dickson,  Crestwood. 
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Our  Mamiya  TLR  was  not  designed  to  win 
beauty  prizes. 

It  was  designed  to  do  a  job.  Play  work¬ 
horse  to  the  busy  pro.  Assist  him  through 
his  heavy  day's  work  by  putting  in  an  honest 
day's  work  itself. 

You  don't  win  prizes  for  this.  But  you 
do  win  acceptance  and  loyalty  and  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  reliability.  Here's  how  it  started. 

Mamiya  created  the  first  twin  lens  re¬ 
flex  with  interchangeable  lenses.  It  was  a 
breakthrough.  And  it  opened  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  in  TLR  photography. Today,  this  is  even 
more  exciting. For  now  there  are  seven  inter¬ 


changeable  Mamiya  lenses  to  choose  from 
(55  to  250mm);  seven  different  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  vital  impact  into  your  pictures. 

And  there  are  five  interchangeable 
finders.  Including  the  new  CdS  Porrofinder, 
first  thru-the-lens  meter  system  for  TLR. 
And  you  have  built-in  closeup  capabilities, 
a  long  bellows  draw  that  lets  you  shoot  as 
close  as  3"  without  special  accessories,  using 
the  55mm  lens.  Even  closer  with  supplemen¬ 
tary  lenses. 

And  you  can’t  beat  it  for  operating 
convenience.  Focusing  knobs  on  both  sides, 
so  you  can  work  either  hand.  You  can  use 
220  as  well  as  120  film,  with  an  automatic 


counter  for  both.  And  there's  built-in  close- 
up  exposure  information,  and  provision  for 
parallax  compensation. 

More  than  fourteen  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  use  and  experience  have  gone  into 
today’s  improved  Mamiya  TLR.  And  you 
have  the  benefits  of  these  improvements 
working  for  you,  whichever  model  you 
choose. 

Don't  just  look  at  our  Mamiya  TLR; 
handle  it.  You'll  learn  to  love  it.  See  your 
camera  dealer,  or  write.  Mamiya  division/ 
Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc., 
Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530. 


Only  a  pro 
could  love  it 


Criticism  of  press 
begins  in  newsroom 

By  Leiiora  W  illiamson 


How  do  journalists  take  stock 
of  themselves? 

While  the  external  experts 
turn  out  press  criticism  with 
ureat  facility,  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  journal¬ 
ists’  own  internal  criticism  of 
the  day  to  day  product. 

A  new  study  has  revealed 
that  the  picture  is  one  of  exten¬ 
sive  critical  activity  between 
and  among  journalists  in  their 
newsrooms. 

Under  commission  by  the 
News  Research  Center  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  Dr.  William  B. 
Blankenburg  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  School  of  .Journal¬ 
ism  has  completed  analysis  of 
responses  from  2M4  newspapers 
in  48  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Only  two  newspapers 
in  the  study  reported  they  con¬ 
ducted  no  critical  activities. 

“Yet,  while  the  quantity  of 
internal  criticism  is  extensive, 
its  quality  is  less  certain,” 
Blankenburg  notes  in  the  study 
report  just  released  by  ANPA. 
“It  is  not  even  clear  that  inter¬ 
nal  criticism  is  altogether  vir¬ 
tuous.  Some  executives  may  re¬ 
gard  it  as  hannful  to  a  team 
spirit.  Some  reporters  may 
view  it  as  a  thumbscrew  to  en¬ 
force  ‘policy.’  In.sensitively  ap¬ 
plied,  internal  criticism  may  be 
a  tool  of  what  editor  Edward 
T.  Fairchild  of  the  Athol 
(Ma.ss.)  Doily  Xeirs  deplores 
as  ‘factory  management  in 
news  departments.’  ” 


Are  you 
the  best 
woman's  editor 
In  the  USA? 

We're  looking;  for  the  woman  who 
knows  she  is  the  i>est  woman’s  e<l* 
itor  in  the  United  States  and  wants 
to  prove  it. 

She’l!  have  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  show  and  use  her  talents  that 
include  thinkinp,  planning,  writinpr. 
e<litinp.  working.  She’ll  use  all  her 
capabilities  as  she  demonstrates  that 
she  can  get  the  job  done.  She’ll  get 
direction;  she’ll  also  direct  her  own 
staff. 

This  is  a  challenging  opi>ortunity 
on  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  news¬ 
papers  for  some  woman  who  al¬ 
ready  has  shown  drive,  energy,  en¬ 
thusiasm.  initiative  and  understand¬ 
ing  in  her  writing  and  in  e<liting 
the  copy  of  her  associates. 

Box  919 

Editor  and  Publisher 


The  .study  of  internal  criti¬ 
cism,  which  was  defined  as  eval¬ 
uation  of  |)erformance  that 
could  include  praise  as  well  as 
blame  between  journalists  in 
the  same  newsroom,  began  in 
February  with  (luestionnaires 
mailed  to  340  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives.  The  rejjly  rate  was  69%, 
with  the  newspapers  ranging  in 
size  from  the  Kl  Reno  (Okla.) 
Tribune  (circulation  4,507)  to 
the  Sew  Yoi'k  Doily  Sews 
(over  2  million).  The  median 
size  was  50,000. 

The  respondents,  mainly  edi¬ 
tors,  were  asked  if  their  news¬ 
papers  used  any  of  five  general 
methods  of  internal  criticism : 
critical  notes  posted  on  news¬ 
room  bulletin  boards,  memoran¬ 
da  written  to  individual 
staffers,  an  employe  publication 
that  carries  criticism,  confer¬ 
ences  with  individual  staffers  to 
evaluate  work,  and  group  meet¬ 
ings. 

The  most  widely  used  meth¬ 
od,  according  to  the  published 
findings  is  the  individual  con¬ 
ference.  It  is  also  the  most  per¬ 
sonal  and  flexible.  While  there 
is  little  variation  by  size  of 
newspapers  regarding  this 
technique,  regularity  of  its  use 
drops  sharply  among  the 
largest  newspapers.  Less  per- 
.sonal  methods — memoranda  and 
bulletin  boards — were  more 
heavily  used  by  larger  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  mere  thought  of  using 
bulletin  boards  for  criticism  ap¬ 
palled  some  editors,  Blanken¬ 
burg  ob.served.  Several  noted 
their  policy  was  to  “praise  in 
public,  condemn  in  private”  as 
they  favored  the  individual 
conference.  Blankenburg  firmly 
noted  in  parcnthe.ses,  “Con¬ 
trary  to  stereotype,  a  great 
number  of  editors  showed  solic¬ 
itude  for  reporters’  feelings.” 

Meeliiifis  and  surveys 

-Almost  three-fourths  of  the 
papers  conducted  gi-oup  meet¬ 
ings  that  contained  critical 
comment.  Smaller  papers  were 
more  likely  to  have  the  meet¬ 
ings,  but  the  largest  held  them 
most  regularly.  Employe  publi¬ 
cations  were  used  by  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  respondents  as  a 
critical  means.  About  half  of 
them  .said  that  their  publication 
carried  words  of  praise  only. 

.Among  other  methods  report¬ 
ed  were  accuracy  surveys,  sug¬ 


gestion  boxes,  and  internal  cir¬ 
culation  of  a  marked  copy  of 
the  day’s  issue. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  internal  criticism,  Blan¬ 
kenburg  observed  that  among 
the  major  journalistic  issues  of 
the  1970s  will  be  the  staff’s  role 
in  policjTnaking  and  a  repor¬ 
ter’s  autonomy.  “Internal  criti¬ 
cism  that  invites  an  easy  give- 
and-take  may  help  resolve 
those  issues  with  minimum 
acrimony.” 

Kurt  Luedtke,  assistant  to 
the  executive-editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  warned: 
“Most  newspaper  managements 
see  internal  criticism  as  march¬ 
ing  down  a  one-way  .street — 
from  the  owners  to  the  continu¬ 
ally-erring  staffers.  That  sort 
of  criticism  is  almost  useless 
and  potentially  destructive. 
Neither  do  most  publishers  and 
executive  editors  want  to  hear 
what’s  wong  from  the  staff.” 

The  right  to  manage 

While  the  study  took  “no  di¬ 
rect  measure  of  authoritarian¬ 
ism,”  some  respondents  quickly 
raised  defen.se  of  “the  right  to 
manage,”  and  one  managing 
editor  said  he  liked  to  “call  ’em 
over  to  my  office  and  give  ’em 
hell.” 

More  face-to-face  criticism, 
by  both  individual  and  group 
conferences,  was  generally  de¬ 
sired.  Smallest  newspapers 
were  least  inclined  to  stick  with 
their  present  methods  and  were 
more  desirous  of  additional 
group  meetings.  Metropolitan 
editors  were  not  inclined  to  add 
more  meetings.  High  among  the 
editors’  desires  for  improving 
criticism  was  that  it  be  on  a 
regular  basis,  especially  staff 
meetings.  Several  noted  that 
conferences  were  often  skipped 
under  time  pressures. 

Keliiclance  to  he  frank 

.John  H.  McMillan,  managing 
editor  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  replied  that 
one  trouble  with  his  staff  meet¬ 
ings  is  that  “too  much  time  and 
attention  is  devoted  to  design 
and  makeup  and  not  enough  to 
content.”  He  added,  “There  is 
the  reluctance  of  almost  every¬ 
one  over  30  to  be  frank.” 

Murray  B.  Light  of  the 
Boffalo  (N.Y.)  Sews  suggested 
that  personal  communication 
with  staff  members  of  a  more 
formal  nature  than  across-the- 
desk  is  often  helpful.  “Confer¬ 
ences  set  up  by  appointment 
give  the  staffer  the  feeling  that 
his  particular  problem  has  been 
given  consideration  in  ad¬ 
vance.” 

Bruce  H.  McIntyre,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Battle  Creek 
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(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  Sews, 
commented,  “The  hardest  part 
of  internal  criticism  is  to  get 
across  to  the  editorial  employ¬ 
ees  that  it’s  a  natural  part  of 
the  operation.” 

Darrell  Sifford,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Sews,  wrote:  “A  frequent  com¬ 
plaint  I  get  from  young  staffers 
is  that  ‘nobody  talks  to  me 
about  how  I’m  doing.  Am  I  cut¬ 
ting  it  or  not?’  This  is  a  dam¬ 
ning  indictment  of  us,  and  I 
hope  we  can  do  better.” 

While  one  Southern  editor 
said  that  group  discussions 
were  “too  often  dominated  by 
the  gabby,”  Arthur  Gallagher, 
editor  of  the  Avn  Arbor 
(Mich.)  Seivs,  explained:  “Our 
discussions  are  based  on  a  rec¬ 
ognition  that  newspaper  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  that 
formerly  were  acceptable  may 
no  longer  be  right.” 

Some  are  seiiMiive 

A  Midwestern  editor  ob- 
serve*d  that  reporters,  and  edi¬ 
tors  too,  are  very’  sensitive  to 
criticism  and  may  resent  it 
thoroughly,  as  he  noted  that 
the  attitude  often  is,  “Nobody 
could  have  done  it  any  better, 
considering  the  poor  info  avail¬ 
able  and  the  pressure  of 
deadlines.” 

The  study  suggests  that  one 
way  to  keep  gi’oup  conferences 
from  wandering  would  be  to 
provide  agendas  and  reference 
material.  Joe  D.  Smyth,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Debt  ware 
Stote  Sews,  Dover,  has  save<l 
tape  recordings  of  some  staff 
di.scus.sions  (as  on  libel)  for  in- 
.struction  of  new  reporters.  And 
some  editors  keep  copies  of 
their  critical  memoranda  in  or¬ 
der  to  review  effectiveness  of 
their  criticism. 

Differ  in  slyli* 

The  group  conferences  range 
in  style  from  a  session  around 
the  city  desk  to  a  complete  hia¬ 
tus  from  the  city.  The  Hutchin¬ 
son  (Kans.)  Sexes  occasionally 
holds  seminars  away  from  the 
shop,  and  once  a  year  the 
Coniorillo  (Calif.)  Daily  Sews 
takes  its  entire  staff  into  Los 
.Angeles  for  an  all-day  semi¬ 
nar. 

Edwin  M.  Miller  of  the  Porl- 
lond  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  in  ex¬ 
pressing  a  wish  for  more  gi’oup 
conferences  in  his  own  shop  ob¬ 
served:  “A  managing  editor 
could,  with  profit  to  his  paper, 
.schedule  a  once-a-week  discus¬ 
sion  with  various  members  of 
the  staff.  Some  meetings  would 
be  with  sports,  or  women’s,  or 
general  assignment  people. 
Other  meetings  could  be  more 
general.” 
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AP  papers 
can  offer 
world  map 

A  hiffh-detail  Background 
News  Map  of  the  World,  print¬ 
ed  in  color  on  plastic-type  ma¬ 
terial,  is  being  offered  by  AP 
Newsfeatures. 

Dan  Perkes,  APN  general 
editor,  reported  this  week  that 
175  AP  newspapers  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  map  project  and 
that  “the  list  is  growing  every 
day.” 

He  said  the  map  is  almost  4 
X  H  feet,  and  is  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  classroom  use,  wall 
display,  library  or  home  refer¬ 
ence.  It  updates  AP’s  first 
World  .Map,  issued  in  1968. 

“The  map  was  updated  ex¬ 
clusively  for  AP  by  Hammond 
Inc.,  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
cartography  companies,”  Per¬ 
kes  said.  “In  addition,  AP  staff 
artists  provided  a  series  of  top¬ 
ical  border  maps.  These  pin¬ 
point  such  trouble  spots  as  In¬ 
dochina  and  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict;  also  the  changing  face 
of  .\frica,  the  new  family  of 
tiations,  the  major  religions, 
the  population  explosion,  the 
chronology  of  man’s  steps  to 
the  moon  and  other  subjects.” 

He  said  newspapers  can  use 
the  ma))  in  local  newspaper 
promotion  campaigns,  for  cir¬ 
culation  building  and  for  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

The  maj)s  sell  to  readers  for 
$1.5(1.  .\P  member  newspapers 
can  order  them  in  bulk  at  $1.10 
each.  They  will  be  delivered 
with  envelopes  packed  sepa¬ 
rately  in  case  newspapers  wish 
to  imprint  their  masthead  on 
them,  Perkes  said. 


ruii(li<l  travel  ^lide 
in  a  weekly  coluiiiii 

.\  weekly  travel  column  that 
has  stres.sed  “telling  it  like  it 
is”  for  over  three  years  in 
Philadelphia  is  available  for 
syndication  for  daily  or  weekly 
newspapers  under  the  title  of 
“Vacationing  This  Week.” 

Written  by  world  traveler 
Ted  Barkus,  each  column,  aver¬ 
aging  750  words,  singles  out  a 
specific  locale  throughout  the 
world,  capsuling  both  the  good 
and  bad  among  hotels,  sightsee¬ 
ing,  restaurants  and  the  gener¬ 
al  attitude  of  the  area  for 
.American  tourists. 

Information  may  be  obtained 
from  Ted  Barkus,  225  S.  15th 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 
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Fifth  Heloise  book 
on  market  in  July 

Heloise,  whose  “Hints  From 
Heloise”  column  is  distributed 
by  King  Features  Syndicate  to 
568  newspapers  around  the 
world,  will  have  her  fifth  book, 
“Heloise’s  Hints  For  Working 
Women”,  published  by  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall  on  July  8. 

Her  first  hard-cover  book, 
“Heloise’s  Hou.sekeeping  Hints”, 
was  published  by  Prentice- 
Hall  in  1962.  It  was  one  of 
the  best-sellers  in  1963,  with 
more  than  a  half-million  copies 
in  hard  cover,  then  1,50(),0()() 
copies  in  paperback  from  Pock¬ 
et  Books. 

Heloi.se’s  other  best-sellers 
were  “Heloise’s  Kitchen  Hints” 
in  1963;  “Heloise  All  Around 
the  House”,  in  1965,  and  “He¬ 
loise’s  Work  and  .Money  Sav¬ 
ers”  in  1967. 

• 

New  syiulioate  offers 
features  for  the  ’70s 

The  formation  of  Greenwich 
Features.  Inc.,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  Time-Life  Building, 
New  York  City,  is  announced 
by  George  F.  Foley.  This  syndi¬ 
cate  will  concentrate  on  books, 
articles  and  new  types  of 
features  oriented  tow’ard  the 
7()s,  he  said. 

Its  first  project  is  the  syndi¬ 
cation  of  “The  College  Scene,” 
a  Cowles  book  based  on  the  na¬ 
tional  poll  of  the  college  market 
by  the  Greenwich  College  Re¬ 
search  Center. 

Dennis  J.  Fitzpatrick,  vice 
president  of  sales,  said  the  syn¬ 
dicate  will  announce  a  series  of 
features  for  release  in  the  fall 
and  a  list  of  books  for  1971. 

• 

\  rurrrrlioii 

Due  to  a  typographical  error 
the  number  of  photographers 
on  the  staff  of  the  Xew  York 
Timnt  was  given  as  182  in 
E&P,  June  13,  ])age  48.  The 
correct  figure  is  18. 


Gilbaugh  column 
on  youth  offered 

The  campus  crisis  will  be 
discussed  in  a  column  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  youth,  “As  I  View  It” 
by  Dr.  John  W.  Gilbaugh,  Cali¬ 
fornia  educational  administra¬ 
tor,  according  to  Glenn  .Adcox, 
president  of  Adcox  Associates 
Inc.  of  San  Franci.sco. 

Dr.  Gilbaugh,  who  is  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Education  of  San  Jose 
State  College,  said  that  he 
started  writing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  his  “As  I  View'  It”  column 
to  California  newspapers  al¬ 
most  two  years  ago  in  an  effort 
to  fight  campus  anarchy  and 
irresponsibility. 

The  response  from  California 
editors  and  readers  prompted 
.Adcox  to  place  “As  I  View  It” 
in  national  syndication.  Dr.  Gil¬ 
baugh  can  speak  authoritative¬ 
ly  on  the  full  range  of  educa¬ 
tion,  .Adcox  said. 

Immediately  prior  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  San  Jose  State 
College  faculty  in  1956,  Gil¬ 
baugh  was  a  member  of  the 
teaching  faculty  at  Kansas 
State  University. 

He  is  married  to  a  former 
schoolteacher,  and  they  reside 
in  Saratoga,  California.  They 
are  the  parents  of  five  chil¬ 
dren,  the  eldest  is  a  junior  col¬ 
lege  student  and  the  youngest 
is  a  grainmar  school  stu¬ 
dent. 


Wilis  Coiijjress  job 

James  T.  Grady,  a  University 
of  Montana  junior  journalism 
major  from  Shelby,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  $1,400  Sears  Congres¬ 
sional  Internship  for  Winter 
Quarter,  1971.  Grady,  selected 
in  a  iiational  competition 
among  students  in  the  56  ac¬ 
credited  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism,  will  work 
for  a  senator  or  rei)resentative 
in  Washington. 


COMPUTER  ACE 

by  James  Titus 

A  new  weekly  column  that  explains  in  plain 
English  how  computer.s  are  used  and  abused. 
Takes  you  into  the  heart  of  an  industry  expected 
to  reach  $24  billion  by  1974.  Written  by  one  of 
the  industry’s  best  known  and  respected  writers. 

Leaflet  service  for  reader  reaction. 

H’/ZD’  or  c(tll  collect  fot  sample  columns  and  rates 
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posing  load  which  make  com¬ 
puterization  economic.” 

Steele  said  publishers  lack 
many  of  the  technical  resources 
necessary  to  develop  some  of 
the  techniques  or  new  hard¬ 
ware  which  might  lead  to  a  big 
breakthrough  in  telecommuni¬ 
cations,  so  “we  seek  to  work 
through  manufacturers  and 
other  agencies  to  accomplish 
our  goals.” 

The  future  with  CATV 

The  efforts  of  the  ANPA/RI 
have  resulted  in  the  offering  of 
a  digital  broadband  carrier  ser¬ 
vice  for  full  newspaper  page 
facsimile  transmission;  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  high  speed  up¬ 
per  and  lower  case  electrostatic 
teleprinter;  a  new  cathode  ray 
tube  display  terminal  unit 
which  can  store  a  full  24-hour 
output  of  a  wire  service  for 
recall  and  editing;  and  other 
highly  modern  devices  that 
expedite  the  transmission  and 
production  of  news  and  in¬ 


puters  in  all  aspects  of  publish¬ 
ing. 

As  a  result,  Christensen 
said,  it  is  essential  that  editori¬ 
al  people  and  technicians  each 
get  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
problems  that  arise  out  of  in¬ 
creased  computerization. 

The  education  role 

The  role  of  newspapers  in  ed¬ 
ucation  was  discussed  by  several 
speakers.  A  consensus  evolved 
that,  despite  the  development 
of  other  media  of  communica¬ 
tions,  the  printed  word  had 
been  and  would  continue  to  be 
a  most  important  factor  in  ed¬ 
ucating  people  of  all  countries 
and  eliminating  the  baneful 
effect  of  illiteracy  upon  the  po¬ 
litical,  social,  and  economic  as¬ 
pects  of  peoples’  lives. 

Susumu  Ejiri,  a  Japanese 
journalist,  quoted  an  unnamed 
educator  as  calling  the  daily 
press  “the  Average  Man’s  uni¬ 
versity.” 

Karl  Bringmann,  managing 
director  of  Rheinische  Rost, 
Dusseldorf,  Geraiany,  said  the 
daily  press  constitutes  an  indis¬ 
pensable  medium  to  help  in 
achieving  the  objective  of  a 
lifelong  education. 


Hostages  in  plush  hotel 
eat  steak  in  ‘shootout’ 


By  Gerard  Lou^hran 

(UPI  correspondent  Gerard 
Loughran  spent  three  days  as  a 
capitive  of  Palestinian  guerril¬ 
las  in  the  Hotel  Inter¬ 
Continental  in  the  Jordanian 
capital  of  Amman.) 

“It’s  going  to  be  difficult  to 
explain,”  said  a  fellow  hostage. 
“How  do  you  describe  death 
and  terror  in  terms  of  a  five- 
star  hotel,  steak  and  creamed 
potatoes,  and  whiskey  because 
the  beer  was  warm?” 

It  was  a  question  only  his 
two  score  fellow  captives  would 
truly  understand. 

There  was  indeed  steak,  one 
a  day  on  cardboard  plates  at 
$2.50  at  the  Inter-Continental 
Hotel.  And  there  were  com¬ 
fortable  beds  and  plush  lounges 
and  liquor. 

But  there  were  also  bullets 
smashing  through  the  lobby, 
and  an  endless  stream  of  Arab 
gunmen,  searches,  orders,  tears. 


less  attempt  to  find  an  alterna¬ 
tive  copy  route.  Returning 
through  deserted  streets,  flin¬ 
ching  under  the  zing  of  small 
arms  fire  and  clutching  a  bag 
of  apples — first  food  of  the 
day — I  walked  into  the  hotel  to 
be  met  by  Arab  guerrillas  who 
politely  frisked  me  and  gave 
me  the  traditional  Arab  greet¬ 
ing,  “ahlan”  (welcomed). 

The  first  shots  hit  the  hotel. 
As  I  walked  on  to  the  first  floor 
balcony,  a  round  smashed  into  a 
sunwall  three  feet  above  my 
head  and  showered  me  with 
glass  fragments. 

Tourists,  businessmen  and 
hotel  staff  sprawled  for  cover 
behind  potted  palms  and  pil¬ 
lars. 

After  two  newsmen  slipped 
out  of  the  hotel,  security  tight¬ 
ened.  Extra  guards,  all  in 
khaki  fatigues  or  camouflage 
suits,  were  posted  round  the 


formation. 

Steele  emphasized  the  proba¬ 
ble  impact  of  cable  television  on 
the  direction  and  dimension  of 
the  newspaper  of  the  future. 
CATV,  he  said,  can  be  used  to 
bring  the  following  services  into 
the  home:  access  to  information 
banks;  educational  services; 
home  merchandising;  classified 
ad  service  in  the  home;  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  delivery;  burglar 
and  fire-alarm  systems,  etc.; 
and  a  form  of  electronic  news¬ 
paper  tailored  to  fit  each  indi¬ 
vidual’s  interest  profile. 

“When  one  associates  CATV’s 
communications  capabilities 
with  the  concept  of  computer- 
based  information  networks, 
the  future  potential  of  such 
systems  becomes  most  impres¬ 
sive,”  Steele  said.  “Computer 
scientists  are  now  developing 
both  the  software  and  the  hard¬ 
ware  required  to  make  in¬ 
formation  banks  a  reality  with¬ 
in  the  next  decade. 

“But  it  remains  the  domain 
of  the  human  factor — the  re¬ 
porter  and  editor — to  assimilate 
and  translate  the  raw  data  into 
meaningful  intelligence  which 
will  l)e  the  end  product  of  these. 

The  newspaper  industry  has 
jumped  into  the  electronic  age 
faster  than  most  other  indus¬ 
tries,  Th.  Eske  Christensen  of 
the  Beliugske  Tidende,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  told  the  congress. 

He  said  he  came  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  after  an  analysis  of 
(luestionnaires  sent  to  members 
of  the  federation.  The  answ'ers 
revealed  increased  use  of  com- 


John  Haefner,  professor  of 
social  studies  education  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  asserted 
that  “only  the  daily  newspaper 
can  keep  the  individual  ade¬ 
quately  informed”  because  it 
can  cover  events  in  depth  in  a 
way  that  most  of  the  other 
mass  media  cannot.  “The 
press,”  he  said,  “has  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  providing  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  to  permit  a  citizen  to 
acquire  more  than  a  superficial 
understanding  of  public  is¬ 
sues.” 

Ivar  Hallvig,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Swedish  Newspaper 
Publisher  association,  related 
that  Swedish  school  authorities, 
in  cooperation  with  his  associa¬ 
tion,  had  instituted  a  system 
aiming  at  a  greater  use  of 
newspaper  material  in  educa¬ 
tion. 

A.  Charles  Buck  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Foundation  for  Re¬ 
search  in  Advertising  urged 
delegates  to  support  studies  on 
the  role  of  advertising  in  a 
free  economy. 

In  urging  that  FIEJ  support 
the  efforts  of  IFRA  to  stimu¬ 
late  public  knowledge  of  the 
importance  of  advertising  and 
thus  “turn  the  tide  of  criti¬ 
cism,”  Buck  pointed  out  that 
the  cost  would  be  infinitesi¬ 
mal,”  having  in  mind  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  advertising.  He 
said  he  hoped  the  congress 
would  place  the  matter  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  work  “on  its  next 
agenda  and  come  to  a  favorable 
conclusion.” 


tension  and  the  knock  on 
the  door  at  dawn. 

And  for  newsmen  there  was 
the  privilege  of  inside  informa¬ 
tion  about  our  future:  “If  the 
king  doesn’t  meet  our  demands, 
we  will  blow  up  the  hotel  and 
take  you  out  one  by  one  and 
shoot  you.” 

It  was  news  we  kept  to  our¬ 
selves.  Were  they  serious? 

After  it  was  all  over,  the 
guerrilla  leader,  Dr.  George 
Habash,  said  emphatically,  “We 
were  not  joking.  We  were  fully 
determined  to  blow  up  the  ho¬ 
tels.” 

The  captives  too?  W'ho 
knows? 

But  by  the  light  of  glittering 
candles  in  a  near  empty  six- 
story  hotel,  cut  off  completely 
from  the  outside  world,  with 
the  sound  of  gunfire  on  all  sides 
— it  was  menacing  enough. 

Arab  guerrillas  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  Marxist  Popular  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
(PFLP)  occupied  the  Inter¬ 
Continental  and  Philadelphia 
hotels  in  Amman  at  noon  Tues¬ 
day,  June  !),  and  held  65  for¬ 
eigners  in  the  two  hotels 
hostage. 

There  had  been  shooting 
since  5  a.m.  Tuesday.  I  tele¬ 
phoned  a  dispatch  to  my  office 
at  9:30  a.m.  and  moments  later 
the  Inter-Continental  Hotel  an¬ 
nounced  all  telephone  and  telex 
communications  with  the  out¬ 
side  world  were  cut. 

I  left  the  building  in  a  fruit- 


hotel  swimming  pool  and  others 
on  nearby  roofs.  Occasionally, 
they  forbade  visiting  rooms  or 
between  floors. 

At  6  a.m.  Thursday,  June 
11,  the  guerrillas — now  led  by 
two  uniformed  girls,  one  pret¬ 
ty,  one  plain — carried  out  a 
room  search. 

Passports  and  papers  were 
taken.  The  guerrillas  also  took 
all  my  notes,  plus  a  stor>’  I  was 
then  preparing. 

That  night,  the  guerrillas 
told  us  that  the  Red  Cross 
would  collect  messages  for  our 
next  of  kin. 

The  gloom  deepened.  At  4:30 
a.m.  Friday,  June  12,  came  the 
knock  on  the  door. 

“Please  to  go  downstairs?” 

“Why?” 

“You  see.” 

What  we  saw  were  our  fel¬ 
low  hostages  from  the  other 
city  hotel  and  what  w'e  heard 
was  Dr.  Habash  telling  us  we 
were  free  to  go. 

Never  has  a  five-star  luxury 
hotel  been  vacated  with  such 
dispatch. 

New  pact  approved 

Cincinnati  Typographical 
Union  members  approved  a 
new  34-month  contract  with  the 
newspapers  by  a  vote  of  158  to 
106.  The  agreement,  providing 
a  $21-a-week  wage  boost  re¬ 
troactive  to  March  1,  will  bring 
the  basic  scale  to  $200  in  the 
last  year.  The  economic  pack¬ 
age  w'as  valued  at  $60  a  week. 
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Kurt  Brink  dead; 
marketing  expert 
for  Hearst  papers 


Frank  W.  Mitchell  Sr.,  65, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Ar¬ 
gus;  the  first  Negro  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  Missouri 
Board  of  Education;  June  12. 


New  York  News  combines 


Kurt  R.  Brink,  63,  who  re-  Abraham  Ber  Tabachnik, 
tired  from  Hearst  Advertising  68,  writer  and  editor  for  the 
Service  in  1966,  died  May  15.  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency; 
He  had  served  as  national  ad-  June  13. 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  «  *  * 

York  Journal  American  since  Landon  Laird,  75,  veteran  of 
1'^49.  53  years  with  the  Kansas  City 

He  came  to  New  York  from  columnist,  drama  and 

Chicago  where  he  had  built  a  critic  who  retired  in 

solid  reputation  first  as  head  of  June  12 

the  merchandising  department  ’  *  *  * 

of  the  Chicago  American  and  __ 

later  as  an  outstanding  sales-  ,  Vanmetre,  7o, 

man  for  the  Chicago  office  of  columnist  television  ed- 


all  promotion  functions  mIn%or  theTltTgo^ffi^^^^^  former  columnist  television  ed- 

...  r  ....  .  U  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organiza-  Jtor  ^  the  CZere- 

The  consolidation  of  all  ad-  tion  department  at  the  Philo-  <«»o  Aews;  June  1 

vevtisi.no-  nromnt.ion  and  circii-  dehthin  News  and  the  Wn,sh.ino-  .  ...t  *  * 


vertising  promotion  and  circu-  delphia  News  and  the  Washing 
lation  promotion  activities  into  ton  Star. 


He  was  summoned  to  New 
York  by  the  Rodney  E.  Boone 


Floyd  E.  Merrill.  74,  former 


one  promotion  department  was  The  recipient  in  1961  of  the  Organization  as  manager  of  re-  editor  of  the  Greeley  (Colo.) 

announced  by  Bruce  G.  Me-  national  award  of  Sales  Promo-  gp^rch  and  marketing  in  which  Tribune;  retired  in  1960  after 

Cauley,  general  manager  of  the  tion  Executive  of  the  Year,  p^pacitv  he  built  the  famous  44  years  with  the  Tribune,  all 

New  York  News  Martin  has  taught  promotion  gt^jy,  “New  York  Sales  Con-  but  one  as  editor;  June  7. 

Effective  July  1,  Paul  Martin  courses  at  the  University  of  ^  i^^^mark  contribution 

will  join  the  News  to  assume  Pennsylvania  and  the  Charles  ,  VAfuir 

the  newly  created  position  of  Morris  Price  School  of  Adver-  .  ,  .  »  i  ? 

j..  ■  u  r  •  Ti  ■  j  u-  Few  men  in  our  business.  Past  week  s  raiisre 

promotion  manager  in  charge  of  Using.  He  resigned  his  position  -j  tt  t  r  j- 

.11..  1^**  1  .!_•  ssici  Ai*  din0s  a  «  ■ 

the  department.  as  advertising  and  promotion  Advertis-  S»Oek  prices 


Reporting  to  him  will  be  J.  director  for  Triangle  Stations  .  ^  a*  i.-  ui  i.  j 

Ravmond  Dowd,  advertising  in  Philadelphia  to  assume  the  cpresen  a  i\es,  ^ 

promotion  manager,  and  Joseph  new  post  at  the  News.  constructive  influence  on 


June  10  June  17 


managing  a  consolidated  promo-  the  advertising  staff  of  the  com-  example  than  this  out- 

-  pany.  He  became  advertising  standing  salesman-executive. 

Title  remains  open  promotion  manager  m  1965.  Harold  Phelps  Stokes  83 

,  1  *.  Covne  joined  the  News  in  riAKouj  riiLUPs  oiorl.s,  0.5, 

when  Coulee  retires  1959_  bringing  with  him  more  ^V*  Tork 


member  of  the  New 


Courtland  R.  Coulee,  public  than  a  decade  of  experience  as 

elations  director  and  a  an  advertising  executive.  He  be-  ^  1.^01,  one-u me  wasnin^on  33^ 

fimilatinn  promotion  hUTCau  chief  of  the  Acir  YoTK  Kimberlv  Clark  . .  32  37 


relations  director  and  a  an  advertising  executive.  He  be-  T  1  T  ,,  v ;  v Ti. 

vicepresident  of  the  Journal  came  circulation  promotion  bureau  chief  of  the  Ac w  York 
„  ,  1,  mnnno-Ar  in  1  Qfio  Lvennw  News  and  executive 

Company,  Milwaukee,  will  re-  manager  in  1962.  assistant  to  Herbert  Hoover 

.  •  VI  ^  m.  1  A  »  CtooioLctliv  vV'  X X ^ X  XX f..r X  L  XXvtvIVtrx 

tire  July  1,  after  nearly  44  • 

.r,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Corn- 

years  with  the  company.  rxiiifliflatps  rarrv  merce-  Tune  8 

Conlee,  67,  joined  the  Jour-  merce,  June ^8.  ^  ^ 

nars  promotion  department  in  campaign  tO  press 

1926,  a  year  after  his  gradua-  Political  candidates  in  Ten-  comic  strin  “Pottsv”  in  the 
tion  from  the  University  of  lessee  recently  turned  to  the  .\v„.  York  News  in  the  early 
Wisconsin.  Two  years  later,  he  official  publication  of  the  Ten-  1950s;  former  police  reporter 
was  named  merchandising  ser-  lessee  Press  Association  to  tell  for  the  New  York  Globe  June 
vice  manager  and,  later  in  their  virtues  in  paid  ads.  The  3. 

1928,  manager  of  the  business  edition  of  the  Tennessee  Press  *  *  * 

service  department.  In  1936,  he  prepared  for  the  association’s  Tarleton  Collier,  81,  for- 

became  Journal  promotion  man-  summer  meeting  in  Memphis  mer  editorial  writer  and  as- 

carried  seven  such  pages.  sociate  editor  of  the  Louisville 

He  was  named  a  director  of  Winfield  Dunn,  who  is  seek-  (Ky)  Courier-Journal;  author 


ager. 

He  was  named  a  director  of 


,  nwi  ,  uocTvx  tiic  {xriiai  avaxciiia  iii  uiir  ouuili;  ^  ^  ^  cv  ei/ 

assumed  the  new  post  of  direc-  ^o  pledge  an  “open  door”  policy  June  4.  CompugrTphic  Corp!  '  \  9%  lO'A 

tor  of  public  relations  in  l.)64.  uews  media  in  state  govern-  *  *  ♦  Compuscan  .  8  b'A 

retirement,  ^^ent.  Chesly  Manly,  64,  reporter  Downe°crmms!  ^  ^  !  7'/,  6% 

the  title  of  public  relations  di-  “Freedom  of  the  press,  not  and  writer  for  the  Chicago 

rector  will  not  be  held  by  any-  publish  news  but  to  ob-  Tribune  since  1929,  June  9.  G^rer^Advig!*  '  7% 

one  for  the  present,  Donald  B.  (.^in  news,”  he  declared,  “is  the  *  *  *  Hurietron  .  3%  3% 

Abeit,  Journal  Company  pres-  cornerstone  of  democracy.  When  Robert  A.  Cooper,  68,  retired  OgMvy,  Mather  .  '  .  .  .  ?bi/2  ?5'/2 
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ident  and  publisher,  said.  The  j  elected  Governor  I  will  general  manager  of  the  syndi-  po°J°corD  (Wise  1 .  ids/*  m'/' 

duties  of  that  office,  which  in-  instruct  all  departments  in  the  cate  division  of  Field  Enter-  Ridder  Pubs .  10%  iVt 

elude  public  relations  activities  government  to  cooperate  fully  prises;  May  29.  .  IV2 

for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  with  members  of  the  press  ...  *  *  *  (Canadian  Exchanges) 

.Milwaukee  Sentinel,  broadcast  There  will  be  no  management  Eli  B.  ElNZEn,  31,  a  former  Abitibi  .  8  s 

and  other  Journal  subsidiaries,  of  the  news  from  the  Governor’s  UPI  correspondent  in  Hong  Great  ukes  Paper  .^.. !!!!.’  in/,  H'/e 

will  be  divided  among  company  office  or  from  the  office  of  any  Kong;  foreign  news  editor  of  MacMillan,  Bioedel  .  23%  22% 


state  official.” 


the  Boston  Globe;  June  13. 
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13  selected 
for  Nieman 
fellowships 

'i'hirteen  journalists  have 
been  appointed  for  the  33rd 
class  of  Nieman  Fellows  for 
1!)7()-71  to  study  at  Harvard 
U  niversity. 

They  are: 

James  F.  Aiiearn,  38,  edito¬ 
rial  writer  for  the  Record  in 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  He  plans  to 
study  urban  and  suburban 
affairs. 

F'rederick  V.  H.  Garretson, 
3.‘),  rei)orter  for  the  Oiihlinid 
Trilonie.  He  will  study  Ameri¬ 
can  history  and  International 
law. 

Jerome  G.  Kelly,  39,  report- 
ei-  for  the  lUiltiiHore  Eveninq 
Shu.  Conflict  of  interest  in  pub¬ 
lic  life. 

Michael  J.  Kirk  horn,  32, 
reporter  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  Social  history,  social 
psychology  and  sociologj*. 

Gerry  C.  LaFollette,  37,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Indianapolis 
Sens.  .American  history  and 
the  political  process. 

John  R.  Pekkanen,  31,  Mid¬ 
west  bureau  chief,  Life  maga¬ 
zine.  American  social  and  ))o- 
litical  movements. 

Richard  J.  Potiiier.  .‘io. 
science  writer  for  the  Miami 
Herald.  Ecolog>-  and  genetics. 

Daniel  Rapoport,  37,  report¬ 
er  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  American  and  English 
history  and  pojitical  philo.so- 
phy. 

Jack  Schwartz,  31,  editor 
and  reporter,  Xewsdan,  Garden 
City,  N.Y.  Psychology  and  ur¬ 
ban  affairs. 

James  D.  Squires,  27,  city 
editor  of  the  Sashrille  Ten¬ 
nessean.  Relationships  between 
government,  politics  and  consti¬ 
tuents. 

JO.SEPIIINE  I).  Thomas,  2Ck 
reporter  for  the  Cincinnati 
Cost  and  Times-.Star.  Political 
science,  economics,  psychology, 
sociology  and  stati.stics. 

Ronald  R.  Walker,  3f5,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  San  Juan.  (P.R.) 
Star.  Foreign  policy,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  Latin  .American  his¬ 
tory. 

Jerome  P..  Watson,  31,  re- 
liorter  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  Government  history,  mi¬ 
nority  groups  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  social  and  political 
thought  in  .America. 

.Associate  Nieman  Fellows 
are : 

Hyi  (  K  In  Lew,  3fi,  political 


editor,  Hong-AUho  in  Seoul. 

Eddie  B.  Monteclaro,  41, 
('ongressional  and  provincial 
reporter,  editorial  writer,  Ma¬ 
nila  Times. 

iTsi’o  Sakane,  40,  science  re¬ 
porter  for  Asalii  Shimbun  in 
Tokyo. 

Theunis.sen  Vosloo,  32,  po¬ 
litical  correspondent  for  Die 
Ileeld  in  Johannesburg. 

• 

Sales  lax  a  reason 
for  sub  price  boost 

Economic  factors,  particular¬ 
ly  the  new  (July  1)  state  sales 
tax  on  newspapers  and  a 
.$4-i)er-ton  increase  in  news¬ 
print  cost,  were  given  by  the 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and 
Deacon  as  reasons  for  a  home 
delivery  increase. 

The  morning-evening-Sunday 
combination  will  be  $1  weekly 
instead  of  90c  and  the  morning- 
Suiulay  combination  700  instead 
of  6(tc.  The  daily,  morning-only 
(nice  will  be  J.'ic.  It  has  been 
3.‘)C.  Single  cojiy  daily  price  of 
either  paper,  10(‘  was  not 
changed  and  the  Sunday  2.')<‘ 
price  remains. 

• 

Foiiiulatioii  aids 
sebolarsbip  fund 

Glendale,  Calif. 

The  California  Newspaper- 
boy  Foundation’s  fund  for  car¬ 
rier  scholarships  exceeded  its 
annual  goal  with  a  special  as¬ 
sist  from  a  William  Randol|)h 
Hearst  h'oundation  contribution 
of  .82r)0(».  largest  single  dona- 
ti('n  in  CNF  history. 

New  contributors  were  the 
three  Bidder  Newsjiapers  of 
California,  McClatchy  Newspa- 
pers  an<l  the  Lompoc  Record. 
The  result  was  a  record  $778.^ 
total  for  scholarshii>s,  well 
above  the  .'StiO(H)  goal,  reports 
Jack  Harrington,  managing  di¬ 
rector.  CNF. 

• 

Newball's  assist 
li^bteiis  .Vluatraz 

San  Franulsuo 

.A  power  generator  supplied 
by  Scott  Newhall  enabled  the 
Indians  who  have  occupied  .Al¬ 
catraz  Island  to  restore  illumi¬ 
nation  in  the  126-year-old 
lighthouse  in  San  Francisco 
Bay.  The  navigational  light  had 
been  dark  for  10  days  as  the 
result  of  a  governmental  deci¬ 
sion  to  cut  off  electricity  on 
“the  rock.” 

The  .Son  F rancisco  Chronicle 
editor  said  his  action  was  pure¬ 
ly  personal.  He  recently  cap¬ 
tained  a  paddle-wheeled  tug 
across  the  .Atlantic. 


Tribune  challenges 
‘state  action’  claim 


The  position  of  the  Chicago 
Joint  Board  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Clothing  Workers  that 
publishing  a  newspaper  is 
“state  action”  was  challenged 
in  a  brief  opposing  the  union’s 
appeal  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  .Appeals,  Chicago. 

The  appeal  (E&P,  June  6) 
resulted  from  a  Federal  Court 
decision  upholding  the  action  of 
the  four  Chicago  newspapers  in 
rejecting  an  ad  explaining  why 
the  union  members  were  picket¬ 
ing  the  Marshall  Field  stoi'e. 

The  brief,  filed  by  the 
Tribune  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the 
Chicago  .American  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  Chicago 
Todag,  contends  that  the 
plaintiffs’  position  that  a  news¬ 
paper  is  an  arm  of  the  state  is 
insupportable. 

Citing  that  courts  have  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  compel 
newspapers  to  publish  un¬ 
wanted  advertising,  defendants 
pointed  to  the  plaintiffs’  “in¬ 
tractable  insistence  upon  not 
altering  its  ad  copy”  and  called 
this  “passing  strange.” 

One  retailer  iiiv«lve«l 

The  contention  was  the 
plaintiff  could  have  easily  re¬ 
vised  its  advertisement  for 
publication.  It  had  been  turned 
down  because,  it  was  testified 
in  Federal  Court,  the  ad  inex¬ 
plicably  singled  out  one  retailer 
in  the  Chicago  area. 

“Rather,”  the  brief  contin¬ 
ued,  “the  plaintiff  prefers  (in 
dog-in-manger  style)  to  stand 
on  its  proferred  ad  copy  and 
bring  this  suit  .so  that  it  can 
have  a  celebrated  controversy 
with  the  Chicago  press  as  well 
as  with  Marshall  Field  &  Co.” 

None  of  the  prior  cases  con¬ 
cerning  such  a  matter  “provide 
even  a  glimmer  of  support  for 
the  thesis  that  newspapers  are 
engaged  in  state  action,  and 
can  be  compelled  to  print  ad¬ 
vertisements,”  the  brief  added. 

.Although  no  cases  are  cited 
to  support  plaintiffs’  argument, 
the  defendants’  brief  went  on, 
plaintiff  argues  that  the  courts 
must  compel  a  newspaper  to 
publish  an  ad  when  a  newspa¬ 
per  exerci.ses  “monopoly  conti’ol 
in  an  area  of  vital  public  con¬ 
cern”  and  when  there  is  “state 
involvement  in  the  conduct  of 
newspapers  or  they  enjoy  a 
special  relation.ship  with  the 
state.” 

.As  for  “monopoly  control” 
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the  publishers’  brief  said  all 
the  decided  cases  have  held 
that  even  though  a  newspaper 
publisher  enjoys  a  monopoly  in 
a  given  area,  such  fact  does  not 
reciuire  the  publisher  to  accept 
and  print  tendered  advertise¬ 
ments  of  any  kind. 

Papers  ruiiip<‘lilive 

.Moreover,  none  of  the  defen- 
ilant  newspapers  monopolizes 
the  newspaper  business  in  the 
Chicago  area,  the  brief  said, 
adding  that  both  the  two  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  two  afternoon  pa- 
jiers  are  intensely  competitive 
and  none  even  approaches  a 
monopoly  position.  The  brief 
continued: 

“In  apparent  recognition  of 
this  fact,  the  plaintiff  argues 
that  all  four  Chicago  newspa¬ 
pers  collectively  have  required 
and  enjoy  a  ‘monopoly.’  The  ar¬ 
gument,  of  course,  would  per¬ 
mit  the  claim  that  a  city  with  a 
dozen  newspapers  would  be  a 
monopoly  market  since  all  12 
would  ‘collectively’  dominate 
the  market.” 

The  plaintiffs’  position  really 
is,  the  brief  said,  “that  a  news¬ 
paper  can  be  compelled  to  take 
any  ad  tendered  to  it.” 

The  plaintiffs’  statement  that 
newspapers  enjoy  special  tax 
exemptions  is  mistaken,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  brief.  The  other 
factors  cited  by  the  plaintiffs 
simply  demonstrate  that  the 
government  fosters  news 
gathering  and  selling  so  that 
government  and  its  activities 
are  ojien  and  available  to  the 
electorate  through  the  press. 
Thus,  t)ress  rooms  are  main¬ 
tained  so  that  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  activities  can  be  freely 
and  quickly  reported;  news¬ 
stands  on  the  streets  of  Chica¬ 
go  are  regulated  to  allow  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  not  before  the 
court  (individual  news  vendors 
not  related  to  the  publishers) 
to  use  the  public  streets  to  sell 
pajiers. 

Ordinance  necessary 

“Without  restriction  by  the 
city,”  the  brief  .said,  “there 
could  be  a  half-dozen  news¬ 
stands  on  every  busy  street  cor¬ 
ner,  and  hence  the  regulatory 
ordinance.  Indeed,  insofar  as 
the  press  is  concerned,  the 
more  newsstands  on  the  corner 
selling  its  newspapers  the  more 
advantageous  to  the  industry.” 

The  brief  asked  affirmation  of 
the  district  court’s  order. 
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Youths  on  their  own 


in  Summer 

A  bold  new  experiment  by 
young  journalists  '  ill  be 
launched  July  11  at  Xewsday, 
the  Long  Island  newspaper, 
when  the  first  issue  of  the 
Siinniier  Jourrud  is  published 
as  the  first  14  pages  of  the 
Saturday  magazine  section.  It 
will  ai)pear  every  other  week 
through  September  5. 

The  Summer  Journal  will  be 
written,  edited  and  produced  by 
two  Newsday  reporters — Jim 
Klurfeld,  2"),  and  Howard  Sch¬ 
neider,  24 — 10  other  Newsday 
reporters  on  a  one-a-week  ba¬ 
sis,  seven  high  school  students, 
two  college  interns,  four  photo¬ 
graphers  and  one  artist.  All  of 
the  young  professionals  and  in¬ 
terns  will  be  responsible  only  to 
David  Laventhol,  Newsday  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

Klurfeld  and  Schneider,  who 
first  proposed  the  idea  in  a 
memorandum  to  Laventhol,  said 
the  purpose  of  the  Summer 
Jourvitl  is  to  provide  young 
journalists  with  direct  access  to 
an  established  medium  through 
which  they  can  write  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  audience.  “It  will  be  a 
writers’  newspaper,”  Klurfeld 
said,  “not  an  editors’.” 

“It’s  their  baby,”  Laventhol 
explained.  “They  will  do  all  of 
the  assigning,  writing,  editing 
and  layout — even  to  the  point 
of  working  the  pages  in  the 
composing  room.” 

He  .said  that  a  successful  ex¬ 
periment  would  prove  an  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  sustain  the  restless 
and  creative  energies  of  young¬ 
er  staffers  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  newspaper. 

In  their  memo  to  Laventhol, 
Klurfeld  and  Schneider  out¬ 
lined  their  goals: 

“The  primary  purpose  will  be 
to  involve  as  many  young 
Sewsdny  personnel  as  j)ossible 
in  the  planning  and  execution 
of  an  experimental  journal. 
The  journal  will  explore  the 
traditional  boundaries  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  hope  of  discover¬ 
ing  new  and  better  ways  of 
finding  and  telling  the  truth. 

“The  secondary  aim  will  be 
to  involve  college  interns  and 
high  school  students  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  planning  and  production  of 
the  journal.  There  is  little  ar¬ 
gument  that  the  best  way  to 
stimulate  intere.st  in  Journal¬ 
ism  is  to  involve  young  people 
directly  in  a  published  product. 
.Al.so,  and  of  equal  importance, 
the  criticism,  questioning,  ideas 
and  contact  with  these  young 
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people  will  be  an  invaluable  as¬ 
sistance  to  New.sday  reporters 
seeking  to  reexamine  their  pro¬ 
fession. 

“The  journal  will  reflect 
what  it  is  like  to  be  on  Long 
Lsland  during  the  summer  of 
11)70.  The  focus  will  be  on  the 
reporter  sharing  his  experience 
with  the  reader.  The  stories 
will  i)rimarily,  but  not  exclu¬ 
sively,  be  told  through  the  eyes 
of  young  people.  This  will  en¬ 
able  the  journal  to  serve  a  uni¬ 
que  function  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  reporters  a  great 
latitude  in  what  they  write 
about  and  how  they  write  about 
it.” 

The  full  name  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  journal  will  be  The 
Summer  Jouruul  of  Mortou 
Pen  ay  packer.  Morton  Penny- 
packer,  who  died  in  1958,  was 
the  official  Suffolk  County  his¬ 
torian. 

On  the  Saturdays  of  its  pub¬ 
lication,  the  journal  will  re¬ 
place  the  customary  feature  ar¬ 
ticles  of  Weekend  With  Xeus- 
day,  the  magazine  supplement. 
Regular  departments  of  the 
magazine,  such  as  the  cross¬ 
word  puzzle,  the  movie  timetable 
and  reviews,  radio-tv  sched¬ 
ules,  On  Books,  and  On  Stage, 
will  be  scheduled  apart  frt)m 
the  journal. 

Newspaper  fund  helps 

Each  12  to  14-page  issue  of 
the  journal  will  contain  two 
full  pages  contributed  by  the 
high  school  students  alone. 
Klurfeld  and  Schneider,  both 
former  high  school  teachers, 
plan  to  work  closely  with  the 
high  school  group  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  project. 

Klurfeld  and  Schneider  are 
graduates  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity.  Schneider  ahso  holds  a 
master’s  degree  from  the 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

The  two  Long  Island  college 
interns  are  Richard  Stim  of 
VVantagh,  a  junior  at  Indiana 
University,  and  Ronald  Roel  of 
Woodbury,  a  sophomore  at  Yale 
U  niversity. 

The  New.spa])er  k'und  is  help¬ 
ing  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  high  .school  students  in¬ 
volved  in  the  experiment  with  a 
$.')00  grant. 

The  seven  students  are  Ralph 
Bastedo,  Virginia  Christiansen, 
Eric  Katz,  Ruth  Martin,  Ed¬ 
ward  Mattutat,  Gayle  Wolper, 
and  Peter  Zollman. 
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Newsday  reporters  assigned 
to  the  journal  are  Martin  Flus- 
ser  Jr.,  Les  Payne,  Earl  Lane, 
Melvin  Damski,  William  Nack, 
Bob  DeLeon,  Howard  Crook, 
Victoria  Mares,  Henry  Gilgoff 
and  Ed  Hershey.  The  jrhotogra- 
phers  are  Ken  Spencer,  Mitch 
Turner,  Jim  Domke  and  Naomi 
Lasdon.  Artist  for  the  journal 
will  be  Gary  Viskupic. 


Newspapers  are  eltetl 
for  cultural  support 

The  Courier- Journal  and 
Louisville  (Ky)  Times  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  Esquire  Mnyazine- 
Business  in  the  ,\rts  Award  for 
their  leading  role  in  all  aspects 
of  the  city’s  cultural  life  over  a 
period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  19)59,  the  company  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  program  which 
will  enable  performing  arts 
groups  to  mount  productions 
their  normal  budgets  <lo  not 
permit.  Recipients  of  the  first 
grants,  chosen  competitively, 
were  the  Bach  Society  and  the 
Louisville  Dance  Council. 

Also  on  the  awards  list  were 
the  Capital  Newspapers  of  .Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  the  Ptostou  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler  and  the  Chicayo 
Trihxine.  (E&P,  June  (>,  page 
(50). 


Paper  fights 
subpoena  for 
unused  pix 

St.  Loris 

A  United  States  District 
Court  judge  last  week  refused 
to  quash  a  grand  jury  subpoena 
issued  for  47  unpublished  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  St.  Louis  Post- 
Hispatch  photographers  at  a 
university  demonstration  last 
month. 

The  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co., 
l)ublisher  of  the  Post-Dispatch, 
filed  a  motion  calling  on  Judge 
John  K.  Regan  to  quash  the  sub¬ 
poena.  The  pictures  had  been 
taken  at  a  demonstration  May  5 
at  Washington  University, 
where  a  Reserve  Otficers’ 
Training  Corps  building  was  set 
afire  and  damaged. 

.\rthur  R.  Bertelson,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  paper,  testified 
that  the  newspaper  would 
willingly  give  the  jury  three 
photographs  of  the  fire  that 
were  published.  But  he  said  the 
paper  did  not  wish  to  turn  over 
47  pictures  that  were  not  j)ub- 
lished. 

“These  pictures  might  give  an 
erroneous  impression.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  pictures 
don’t  lie.  This  is  not  true. 

“The  public  seeing  the.se  pic¬ 
tures  might  result  in  a  wrong 
conclusion  regarding  the  demon¬ 
stration,”  Bertelson  said. 

Bertelson  and  Robert  C.  Holt 
Jr.,  assistant  chief  photogra¬ 
pher,  said  that  production  of  the 
unpublished  pictures  would 
damage  the  paper’s  ability  to 
cover  future  demonstrations. 
They  said  it  would  cause  sources 
not  to  call  the  paper  to  warn  of 
future  activities. 

.4n  attorney  for  the  newspa- 
l)er  said  the  court’s  denial  of  the 
motion  would  be  appealed.  The 
newspaper  was  not  required  to 
furni.sh  the  photographs,  i)en- 
ding  the  outcome  of  an  appeal. 

• 

Cowles  for  Isaacs 
on  Pulilizer  board 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  president 
and  editorial  chairman  of  the 
Minn-eapolis  Star  and  Tritnnie, 
has  been  elected  to  membershi)) 
on  the  Advisory  Board  on  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes.  He  will  succeed 
Norman  Isaacs,  who  recently 
resigned  from  the  board  follow¬ 
ing  his  retirement  as  executive 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times 
and  Courier- Jounml  to  become 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 
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‘Systems’  the  magic 
word  in  production 


By  Crai^  Tomkinson 

The  magic  word  around  the  Cook  said,  keep  records  on  ad 
ANPA  RI  Production  Manage-  schedules  and  deadlines,  and 
ment  Conference  in  New  Or-  will  allocate  the  ads  to  proper 
leans  last  week  was  “systems.”  pages  when  it  comes  time  to 
The  speakers  spoke  of  it  and  run  them. 

the  manufacturers  exhibited  Use  of  a  CRT  unit  will  en- 
and  foretold  of  the  hardware  able  classified  ad  takers  to  fully 
and  software  to  make  it  work,  compose  ads,  check  the  credit  of 
But  Stanton  R.  Cook,  vicepres-  ad  takers,  and  tell  how  much 
ident  and  director  of  oper-  the  ad  will  cost  before  input- 
ations,  Chicago  Tribune,  best  ting  all  the  data  into  a  corn- 
put  it  into  words  at  the  closing  puter  for  classification  and  in¬ 
session  Thursday.  sorting. 

At  the  session,  which  was  ap-  In  the  newsroom,  the  video 
propria tely  billed  “Systems  of  terminals  will  be  used  to  ques- 
the  70’s”,  and  which  was  at-  tion  the  computer  on  the  vari- 
tended  by  some  1,500  people,  ous  elements  or  status  of  news 
Cook  right  off  the  bat  canned  articles.  The  CRT’s  will  also 
the  idea  of  separate  depart-  serve  proofreading  functions, 
ments  within  the  newspaper  Cook  said. 

production  department.  Sys-  He  feels  too  that  the  com- 
tems  engineering,  he  predicted,  Puter  will  determine  the  size  of 


PUT  tape  is  prepared  by  an  operator  on  the 
a  new  electronic  keyboard  introduced  by  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment. 
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An  interesting  view  of  the  br“come  more  sophisticated  and 
future  press-computer  relation-  will  need  be  technically  edu- 
ship  was  advanced  by  Cook  who  cated  with  “good  business  sense 
said  that  “We  will  approach  a  and  background.” 
system  in  which  the  press  be-  “Each  metropolitan  newspa- 
comes  just  another  computer  per  will  have  a  competent  staff 
print-out  device.”  of  engineers,  system  analysts 

The  mailroom  too  will  be  un-  and  programmers  to  fully  util- 
der  computer  control.  The  func-  ize  the  advanced  technology 
tion  there  will  be  to  direct  the  which  is  being  thrust  upon  our 
proper  number  of  papers  to  the  industry  ,”  he  said, 
proper  transportation  or  deliv-  In  conclusion  Cook  reiterated 
erer.  his  point  that  all  of  the  techno- 

Another  trend  already  evi-  logy  he  talked  about  “is  already 
dent,  the  creation  of  so-called  here.” 

“satellite  plants”  by  metro  pa-  In  saying  the  technology  is 
pers,  was  also  mentioned  by  already  here.  Cook  was  speak- 
Cook.  He  feels  that  the  trend  ing  more  than  figuratively, 
will  continue  in  order  for  the  Both  Hendrix  Electronics 
urban  papers  to  compete  with  and  Harris-Intertype  had  their 
“the  highly  successful  suburban  latest  model  CRT  editing  and 
papers.”  Advances  in  facsimile  proofing  terminals  on  the  floor, 
technology  have  made  this  pos-  Bell  Telephone  demonstrated 
sible.  its  much  talked  about  Picture- 

Of  course  all  of  this  electron-  phone  II.  Portable  facsimile 
ic  technology  is  going  to  mean  equipment  was  displayed  by 
vast  changes  in  the  makeup  of  Shintron;  a  new  display  input 
newspaper  staffs  and  Cook  pre-  keyboard  by  Madatron  Corp.; 
dieted  that  management  will  and  a  mobile  radio  by  Motorola. 
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El  Mundo  adds 
Sunday  edition 

El  Mundo,  a  Spanish  lan- 
Raupe  newspajjer  in  Puerto 
Rico,  is  now  publishing  seven 
days  a  week.  Its  first  Sunday 
paper  appeared  June  7  with  a 
l)ress  lain  of  141, ()()()  copies. 

El  Mundo  had  l)(*en  a  .six-day 
paper  with  its  week-end  edition 
on  Saturady  at  a  price  of  10 
cents  for  the  daily  and  25  cents 
for  the  Saturday.  The  Saturday 
paper  now  sells  for  ID  cents 
and  the  Sunday  for  25  cents. 

The  first  Sunday  edition  con¬ 
tained  58  pages  in  the  legu- 
lar  paper  plus  a  number  of 
supplements  including  Xosofras, 
a  ([uarterpage  size  magazine 
aimed  at  women;  Hablemos, 
a  Spanish-language  weekly; 
Puerto  Rico  Ilustrado,  a  tabloid 
size  local  magazine  i)roduced  by 
El  Mundo,  and  1(5  ))ages  of  col¬ 
or  comics. 


Color  pictures  were  used  on 
all  section  pages.  News  space 
was  augmented.  The  full  New 
York  stock  table  showing  tran¬ 
sactions  for  the  past  week  was 
included,  the  first  time  this  ser¬ 
vice  has  been  given.  An  educa¬ 
tion  page,  a  blockbuster  investi¬ 
gative  report  page,  a  new 
feature  page  and  a  picture 
page  were  added.  Other  depart¬ 
ments  were  expanded. 

Argentina  S.  (Mrs.  Lee) 
Hills  is  publisher  and  editor  of 
El  Mundo. 


Free  paper  folds 

The  McMinn  Neu's-Herald, 
and  off.set-printed  weekly  at 
Athens,  Ga.,  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  recently,  reporting  a  $40,- 
000  lo.ss.  The  paper  was  owned 
by  Espy  Publishing  Co.  and 
was  largely  free  circulation 
since  it  began  in  February  1969 
as  the  Athens  Herald. 
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Benefit  from  oor  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers — (.onsullaiits 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Xeifspaper  Itrakers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX,  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur-  paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
|K>ses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R.  Dixie  NeArspapers,  P.O.  Box  4!»0.  Ga<ls- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Xans.  67654.  den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  205)  546-3357. 


Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

VIGOROUS  EDITOR.  36.  has  talent 
and  $10,000  to  invest  in  small  daily. 
Desires  eventual  ownership.  Box  891. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ISeu'spaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — ^it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  ' 
sellinir. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  | 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858  ; 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 

SELLERS  &  HOGUE  I 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  ””  l 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  , 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day-  ' 
time;  (AC  813)  7.33-8053  nights:  or  | 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
VVestern.  Mid-Western  Newsi>a|>ers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Ca.  92806 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller. 

3C5  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph ;  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales- Appraisals-Consu  Ration 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  License*!  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

PRESE.’RVE  UTMO.ST  SECURITY  and 
avoi<l  haggling  in  your  newspai)er  sale. 
Newspa|x>r  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.-  - 
32401. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington  D.C.  20004 
(AC  -202)  NAtional  8-1133 


IS’eicspapers  For  Sale 

E’LORIDA  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY 
Quadruple*!  gross  in  7  years  :  can  more 
than  ilouble  again  in  next  five.  $100.- 
000.  New  building  may  be  l)Ought  or 
iease*l.  Other  interests.  Inquiries  in¬ 
vite*!  only  from  those  principals  who 
list  professional  an*I  financial  qualifica- 
ti*)ns  and  are  prepare*!  to  make  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment.  Box  894,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  DAILY 

Circulation  umler  10,000  ;  also,  weekly, 
(irowin^r  area.  Reasonable  ilown  pay¬ 
ment  imlance  financed  by  seller.  Prin¬ 
cipals  only.  Give  financial  references. 
Box  vSS2,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines.  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill. — 60187 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  20,  1970 


AN>Q1J>CEME^ 

ISetvspapers  For  Sale 

LOS  ANGELES — 50-year-old  suburban 
semi-weekly  in  isolated  area  for  sale 
by  owner.  Combined  with  offset  com¬ 
mercial  plant  with  new,  5-unit  Goss 
Community.  Total  annual  gross  ai>- 
proximately  $500,000.  G(kh1  profit  pic¬ 
ture.  Total  price  $175,000 — 29%  down 
—  balance  monthly  incluiling  7%  inter- 
e.st  over  10-12  years.  Will  also  sell  real 
estate.  Bt)x  875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

lOO-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY  newspaper 
and  shopper  chain  in  booming  Northern 
New  England  market.  Gross  this  year 
about  $400,000.  No  presses.  Complete 
moflern  cold-type  comi>osing  depart¬ 
ment.  Excellent  staff.  Owner  must  sell 
quickly  for  reasons  of  health.  Price 
$350,000.  Half  cash — half  terms.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth,  profit  potential.  Box 
771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLIES  IN  SOUTHWEST.  Growth 
area.  $35,000  down  buys  building,  too. 
Box  885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CANADIAN  WEEKLY  —  Industry; 
tourist  area:  terrific  hunting,  fishing; 
offset.  $190,000  gross:  giMwl  earnings. 
Submit  your  maximum  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newsi>aper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. --92806. 

HEALTH  FORCES  SALE  of  Southeast 
New  York  State  weekly  group.  Com¬ 
plete  offset  i>lant.  F*rojecte<l  l97o  gross 
$4(0), 000.  Reoly  in  confidence  to  Box 
90*8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ISeivspapers  Wanted 

SMALL  WEEKLY 
NEW  .JERSEY 

BOX  886,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PuhliratiiHis  fV>r  Sale 


PROFITABLE 

ANNUAL  PUBLICATION 
FOR  SALE 

Ifrgent  retirement  plus  other  con¬ 
siderations  aflords  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  steady  income  ad¬ 
vertising  property.  Gross  over  500.- 
000,  With  or  without  plant  and 
e<iuipment.  Z(*ne  .Area  2.  Financial 
references  require<l.  Box  923,  EVlitor 
&  Publisher. 


>EWSP.\PEK  SERVICES 

Features  Ai'ailahle 


FILLERS — Variety  of  feature  copy 
plus  six  original  cartoons  issued 
monthly.  Free  samples  and  details 
from:  Fillers  For  Publications.  1220 
Maple  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — 
90015. 


A  GREAT  WEEKLY  PACKAGE  of  2 
funny  comic  strips  plus  2  terrific  pan¬ 
els.  Send  for  brochure  and  free 
samples.  Stuyvesant  Features,  276  Ori¬ 
ental  PI.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. —  07071, 

'  BKITAIN7  EUROPE— U.S.  news  te7m 
covers  politics,  economics.  EEC,  busi¬ 
ness,  urban  scene.  Readable,  prompt 
copy.  EUROPEAN  NEWS  SERVICES. 
LTD.,  112  High  Holl)orn,  London  WC2, 
England. 

■  VACATIONING  THIS  WEEK” 
Fact-filled  travel  column  available  for 
I  daily  or  weekly.  Features  average  750 
I  words  highlighting  U.S.  and  travel 
(  abroad,  ciwering  worthy  sights,  hotels, 
dining  and  how  to  budget  for  maximum 
jdeasure.  bleal  for  building  travel  and 
resort  advertising.  Already  in  synd'ea- 
'  tion  in  Philadelphia  and  Indianapolis. 
Write  for  samples  and  rates.  Ted 
Barkus.  225  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19102. 


Plant  Facilities  Arailahle 

NEW  OP'FSET  PLANT  in  Maysville, 
Ky.  Prime  printing  time  now  available. 
C*)mputer  typesetting.  TabloWs,  shop¬ 
pers.  pennysavers.  Inquiries  invite*!. 
Maysville  Publishing  Corp.,  41  W.  2nd 
St..  Maysville.  Ky.— 410.56.  (AC  606) 
561-3311. 


NEWSPAPER  SERyiCES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service- — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


Special  Editions 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS  to  build  your 
revenue.  Advertising  sales,  copy,  lay¬ 
out  ...  a  complete  service  in  your 
city.  Bo*)king  for  July.  1970.  The 
Edition  Co..  609-.A  Little  Ave.,  Lee’s 
Summit,  Mo.-  64063. 

YOU  WILL  NET  YOUR  OPEN  RATE 
Commission  basis  onl.v!  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  references  from  newspapers  in 
15  states.  M.A.S.  MISSOURI.  INC.. 
P.O.  B<jx  660,  Indei>enilen*'e,  Mo. — ■ 
640.52:  or  call  (816|  254-2771. 


MACHINERY  &  .SUPPLIES 

Composing  Bttom 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  tra*le-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y. C.— 10010. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVE’S 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007, 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
traine*!  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
—050.34.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


ONE  MODEL  713-10 
TEXTMASTER  PHOTON  UNIT 
with  8  lenses — lenses  ranging  in  point 
size  from  6-pt.  to  IS-pt.,  with  the 
following  accessories: 

I  test  panel,  1  spare  parts  kit  for 
Photon  713,  1  tape  handler,  9  matrix 
strips,  3  long  run  magazines.  1  Tele¬ 
type  high-spe^  reader  and  punch  with 
accessory  cables  for  computer  adapta¬ 
tion.  1  spare  drum,  1  Oscar  Fisher 
mo*lel  A  processor,  and  miscellaneous 
hand  punches  an*l  tape-up  speeds. 

The  foregoing  713  has  the  ability  to 
accept  7  channel  paper  tape  and  produce 
an  output  including  a  combination  of 
Roman,  Italic  and  Bold  in  a  ghen  type 
face  through  programming. 

b’or  further  information  contact : 
Earl  Baker,  GOODWAY.  INC. 
11401  Rfxrsevelt  Boulevard 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — 19154. 

(AC  215)  OR  7-6200.  ext.  2189 

Everything  in  e.rccllent  working  condition. 

II  LINO'TYPES,  models  14  through 
E’lectrons,  priced  from  $500  up.  4  Inter¬ 
types  mtxlel  G-4  at  below  current  mar¬ 
ket.  Other  composing  room  equipment. 
Elrod  Strip  Caster,  Ludlow,  Electric 
Hammond  Storage  dumps.  Steel  Chases. 
Aluminum  Chases.  Turtles.  All  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  Buy  any  one  or  all.  Write 
or  call;  Joe  Hart.  Herald-Journal,  P.O. 
Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C. — 29301: 
or  ’phone  (803)  582-4511. 

HEADLINERS  moflel  820.  16  *Iiscs; 
mcKlel  840,  29  discs.  Best  offer  takes. 
Same  fleal  for  Hammond  Easy  Kaster 
full  page  size,  Reprex  pr*)of  press  aut*>- 
matic  inking.  The  Herald.  Ahoskie, 
N.  C.^27910.  Call  (919)  332-2123. 

JUSTG'WRITER  set  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  8-pt.  newstext  on  Repr*xlucer. 
Always  under  servi*-e.  $850  iier  ma¬ 
chine.  Call  Neal  Ca*lieu,  Richmond 
County  Journal.  Ro*’kingham,  N.C. — 
28379.  Ph;  (919)  997-3111. 

PHOTON  713-10  and  Compugraphic 
496! — in  operation  less  than  six 
months;  choice  of  tyiie  fonts  available 
with  units;  e*iuipment  ready  for  im- 
me*liate  shipment.  Call  (212)  629-2905. 

FAIRCHILD  MfKlel  2000  Photo  Text 
Setter.  2  years  old,  g<xxl  working  or- 
*ler  -$8,500.  Will  deliver  an*l  set  up 
within  100-miles  or  crate  for  truck 
shipment.  Available  ar*nind  July  1. 
Kennett  News  &  Advertiser.  107  N. 
Union  St.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. — 
19348.  Ph:  (215)  444-3678. 
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MACHINKKY  &  SI  PIMJES 

Composinf!  RtHini 

FOREMOST  NEWSPAPERS  mat  8.i- 
100  line  zincs  with  jm. Duralumin  B.-ise. 
Jack  M(X)re  R/l,  Merlina.  Ohio--  41256. 

2  EACH  MONARCH  LINE  CASTERS 
These  Monarch  Line  Casters  are  now 
oi>eratinp:  with  Star  Auto  Setter.  Of¬ 
fered  with  keyboard  Star  Quadder, 
Shatfstall  Mat  Detector,  etc.  Serial 
Numbers  32614  anti  32622.  Book  value 
each  @  $18,641.25  X  2  each  =  $37.- 
282.50.  Prices  subject  to  negotiation. 
Star  Auto  Setters  are  not  included  in 
(trice  above.  We  want  to  replace  Mon- 
archs  with  high-speed  "C”  machines 
tor  long  measure  work.  Call  or  write 
Kelley  &  Jamison,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  301, 
.505  N.  Parkway,  Memphis.  Tenn. — 
.38101.  Ph:  (901)  523-1381. 

TTS  multi-face,  standanl  iverforators. 
Mint  condition.  Teletypist  .Service,  1133 
Brttadway,  New  Yttrk.  N.Y.  — 10010 


Engraving  Equipment 

WEEKLY  PUBLISHER— Save  on  en- 
gravings  with  our  good,  used  Fairchild 
Full  stock  parts.  Will  train, 
load  in  your  station  wagon.  First 
^r»00.  Beacon  Printing.  Plymouth.  N.C. 
■2T*j62.  (AC  019)  79:5-212:5. 


Material  For  Sale 

-SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  patter  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  NafI  Publish¬ 
ers’  Suitply  (NAPSCOl.  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


MACHINERY  &  SLPPEIES 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

'  The  follcnving  items  of  equipment  are 
j  left  from  the  recent  conversion  to  offset 
by  The  Yuma  Daily  SHn.  This  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  storage  at  the  Sun’s  new 
>  location,  2055  Arizona  Avenue,  Yuma, 
Arizona,  S5364.  Contact  Frank  S.  Brady 
I  for  prices  and  information. 
i  1  Goss  tublar  plate  router 
1  Goss  tubular  stero  plate  finishing 
machine 

1  Goss  tubular  vacuum  casting  box 
1  Simplex  electric  curved  scorcher,  220- 
voIt.s 

1  Radial  router  (Hammond)  R-4,  routs 
both  shell  and  type  high  pages  plus 
mortising  of  shell  plates 
1  Hammond  plate  shaver,  shaves  all 
sizes  of  shell,  type  high  b  te  ma¬ 
terials  from  thumb  nail  to  full  page 

1  Nolan  remelt  pot.  4000  lbs 

2  Nolan  water-cooled  ingot  molds, 
double  4  cavity  mold  and  1  ingot 
Carry  cart 

1  Duplex  tubular  plate  finishing  staml 
1  Sta-Hi  mat  finaltrim  with  stand 
1  Sta-Hi  former,  4  years  old 

1  Inner  pot  for  remelt  pot 

2  Cline  control  panels  for  pres.ses 

GIANT  CASTER  (MONOTYPE)  No. 
G10033  with  high  and  low  mold — 
$1,500:  Schaeffer  Waxer  (hot  metal 
paste-up)  full  page  size — $300:  2 

Model  29  Linotype  mixers  w/24'0  6- 
pocket  mold  disk  and  saw — $1,500 
apiece.  Call  or  write  H.  W.  Davison. 
The  Record,  150  River  St.,  Hacken¬ 
sack.  N.J.— 07602.  (201)  487-8000,  ext. 
29.3. 


CLASSIFIED 

.Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
IPayabla  with  order) 


4-wtcl(S 
3- weeks 
2-weeks 
1-week 


$1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
ISemlffanee  should  aeeomparry  etas- 
sided  copy  when  submitted  ter  pub¬ 
lication  unlass  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 

4-weeks  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  $1.80  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mad  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-70S0 


MACHINERY  &  Sl'IM'EIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 

4  UNITS  HOE  "Z"  TYPE  PRESS  | 
printing  quality  daily  through  .April  6,  | 
1970.  Make  us  an  offer.  Write:  Joe  ! 
Hart,  Business  Manager,  The  Spartan-  1 
,burg  Horald  Journal,  P.  O.  Box  1657, 
Spartanburg.  S.C.  29301  :  or  phone  ! 
(803)  582-4511. 


HELP  WANTI^ 

Administrative 

PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGED 
wanted  for  assembling  gi-oup  of  offset 
weekly  newspapers.  Prefer  someone  ex¬ 
perienced  in  successful  chain  operation. 
Opportunity  for  good  salary,  stock 
ownership.  Midwest.  Write  Box  897, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  24-page  Dek-A-Tulie  press,  all 
stereo  equipment:  Goss  model  45  mat 
roller,  in  excellent  condition  :  JUS- 
TAPE  422090.  automatic  hjqihenation. 
Ph :  P.  Vannucoi  or  K.  I^eake  (916) 
662-5421:  The  Daily  Democrat.  Wood¬ 
land.  Calif.  -  95695. 


Perforator  Tape 

NEW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  .All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-35.55 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  S:  Machinery 

The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  In  the  U.S. 

GOSS  HEADLINERS 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES 
SCOTT  HI-SPEED 

Available  Through; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

Write  or  Call  for  Details 

HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (1954): 
9  units  with  full  color.  Available  1971. 

2  SCOTT  Press  Units,  22'‘)(  "  with  reels 
&  pasters. 


C-H  Newspaper  Conveyor,  6  wire, 
complete.  Immediate  deliver.v. 


3  CLINE  REELS  &  P.ASTF.R.^l.  colum¬ 
nar-mounted. 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
STA-HI  MA.STER  FORMERS 


THREE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS 
Double  delivery.  23-9/16"  cut-off,  in 
very  good  condition.  Available  Oct. 
1970.  Make  offer  to  Roch  DesJardins. 
La  Presse,  7  St.  James  St.  VV'..  Mon¬ 
treal.  Que.,  Canada.  Ph :  (514)  874- 

6880. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

PONY  AUTO  PLATE  with  Metal 
pump.  Nolan  Remelt  Pot  4-ton.  Ham¬ 
mond  Flat  Cast  Box,  Premier  Rotary 
Flat  Shaver,  Flat  Router.  .-Ml  in  ex¬ 
cellent  working  condition.  Write:  Joe 
Hart.  Business  Manager.  The  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald  Journal.  P.  O.  Box  1657. 
SpartanVmrg,  S.C.  29301:  or  phone 
(803)  582-4511. 


Wanted  To  Ifuy 

ONE  GOOD  USED 
NEWSPAPER  BUNDI.ER 
C.ALL  (201)  36:!-i::i3 


I  - 

HEI.P  WANTED 

Academic 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowships  | 
open  for  professional  journalists  who  ' 
want  to  work  on  a  graduate  degree  in 
journalism,  beginning  late  August  1970. 

I  At  least  two  fellowships  open  for  writ¬ 
ers  in  the  university’s  Public  Informa- 
I  tion  Office.  Another  fellowship  avail- 
I  able  for  night  production  supervisor 
;  of  university  daily  newspaper.  Need 
I  layout,  editing,  writing  experience.  Ap¬ 
ply  by  writing  Director  of  Public  In¬ 
formation  &  Publications,  Box  5128. 
North  Texas  State  LTniversity,  Denton, 
i  Texas  76203. 

UNIVERSITY  EDITOR  neevled  to  co¬ 
ordinate  news  activities  on  major 
Southern  campus.  Stimulating  environ¬ 
ment,  growing  staff,  fringe  benefits. 

:  challenging  future  .  .  .  never  a  dull 
minute!  Three  to  five  years  of  uni- 
j  versity  news  bureau  and/or  newspaper 
I  experience  required.  Salary  negotiable 
j  with  August  1  availability  preferred. 
Box  872.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Unique  dally  with  80,000  circulation 
Major  East  Coast  city 
Send  resume  and  earninqs  record  to 

Box  922 

Eiditor  &  Publisher 

GENERAL-SALE.S  MANAGER 
Growing  small  daily  in  New  York 
metro  area  seeks  a  general  manager 
who  can  organize  and  manage  sali-s 
and  mer-hanical  deirartments.  .Xbsentw 
publisher  will  delegate  full  authority 
to  general  manager.  Must  1«“  strong 
•id  salesman  himself,  who  can  leail  and 
motivate  staff.  College  town:  very 
competitive  market.  Prefer  someone 
with  previous  management  experience. 
Top  salary  and  lionus  plan.  lull  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  Box  929.  Eilitor  H 
Publisher. 

(.irculation 

LARGE  METRO  DAILY  &  SUNDAY. 
Zone  5,  needs  State  Roadman.  Ideal 
advancement  opportunity.  Salary:  $175 
— very  liberal  car  allowance  and  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Send  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  9C0,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


BALTIMORE  SUN  DEALERSHIP 
available  in  new  city  of  Columbia. 
Maryland.  2.000  residences — growing  at 
400  homes  per  month.  Great  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  experienced  circulation  manager 
with  “Little  Merchant”  Home  Delivery 
service.  $10,000  plus  a  year  net.  Cash 
bond  and  light  truck  required.  Send 
resume  to  TTie  Suburban  Department. 
The  Baltimore  Sun,  Baltimore,  Md. — 
21203. 


BEN  SHULM\N  AS.SOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  0X7-4.590 


.Administrative 

I  MANAGER,  EDP 

Our  EDP  department  serves  th<» 
Chicago  newspaper,  radio  and  TV 
operatior^,  of  the  Tribune  Company. 
Based  on  two  360-30*r,  the  approxi¬ 
mately  90-man  staff  eneompases 
Bata  Entry  through  Systems  and 
Programming. 

An  essential  for  this  position  is  a 
fine  knowledge  and  record  of  sound 
management  practices. 

The  second  essential  is  an  equally 
fine  knowledge  of  equipment  and 
technique,  covering  accounting, 
manufacturing,  insurance,  market¬ 
ing  and  circulation. 

The  third  essential  is  the  ability 
i  to  establish  an  excellent  rapport 
with’n  all  areas  of  the  company, 
based  on  clear  problem  and 
,  project  understanding  and  com¬ 
munication. 

The  final  and  most  important  re- 
j  quirement  are  the  abilities  to 
!  “deliver”  projects. 

In  return,  the  position  clearly 
affords  high  personal  and  prf»fes- 
sional  challenges  and  opi>ortunity. 
Compensation  is  commensurate. 
Send  your  inquiry  and  complete 
resume  in  absolute  confidence  to 
me: 

L.  A.  Van  Vlissingen 
Personnel  Manager 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COMPANY 
,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  III. — 60611 


DISTRICT  MANAGER— $170  WEEK 
plus  $25  weekly  allowance.  Morning 
daily  in  Ohio.  Elxcellent  company  bene¬ 
fit  program  and  living  conditions.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Box  890,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  POSITIONS  available 
at  all  levels  of  experience  on  New  York 
State  newspapers.  To  reach  77  dailies, 
send  full  resume  to  Nea\’  York  State 
Publisher’s  Ass’n.,  215  University  PI.. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. — 13210. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Metro  a.m.  and  Sunday,  Zone  2.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  Home  Delivery  and  Carrier 
Promotion:  ability  to  create  ami  pre¬ 
pare  contest  layouts.  Send  resume  to 
Box  915,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
Penna.  daily.  Ideal  recreation  and 
f:imily  living  area  for  man  on  a  district 
manager’s  treadmill.  Aggressive,  offset 
paper.  Supervise  carrier  and  tul>e 
route.  Full  details:  personal  an<l  circu¬ 
lation  background  first  letter,  please. 
Box  930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

AD  SALES 

Kalher  rare  and  rewarding  n])|M>rtunily 
to  join  our  outside  sales  staff  in  the 
classifieil  department. 

This  is  a  real  hard  working  staff  in¬ 
terested!,  capable  and  friendly.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  classified  ad  sales  preferred. 
We  think  it  is  a  fine  opportunity,  es¬ 
pecially  for  someone  wanting  to  move 
up  to  a  larger  daily  newspajier. 

Good  salary  and  top  employment  bene¬ 
fits.  Please  send  detailed  resume  to 
Personnel  Director 

THE  NEWS-JOURNAL  CO. 
Wilmington,  Dela.,  19899 
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Career  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


(.lassififd  Advertising 

DO  YOir  HAVE  THE  DESIRE  to  be 
a  Clasgifietl  Manager,  in  fact  and  in 
name,  of  one  of  the  richest  classified 
ilepartments  in  America  where  new 
high-rise  apartments  are  reaching  to¬ 
wards  the  sky — where  you  have  every 
national  car  franchise— and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  several  such  as  two  Chevrolet 
dealers— where  opportunity  abounds  in 
a  help  wanterl  area  because  of  new. 
fascinating  industries  moving  into  this 
fast-growing  market — where  new  homes 
are  dotting  every  new  street  with  a 
county  of  208,000  population — with  a 
growing  newspai)er  that  has  doubled  its 
circulation  and  tripled  its  lineage  in 
just  a  matter  of  a  few  years. 

This  newspaper  needs  a  genuine  leader 
who  can  train  outside  salesmen  (4)  and 
work  closely  with  the  telephone  super¬ 
visor  and  (4)  girls  in  making  80  calls 
daily.  Security  for  your  family  with 
all  fringe  l>enefits,  liberal  bonus  pro¬ 
gram,  excellent  schools  and  colleges. 

Age  is  no  barrier,  nor  is  sex.  for  an 
experience<l  person.  If  you  have  the 
tiniest  of  personal  problems,  do  not 
apply.  A  thorough  investigation  of  your 
refeiences  will  lie  made.  The  i)Osition 
will  be  open  in  30  days.  Hitch  your 
career  to  a  star  of  success.  Write  Box 
868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  DIRErrOR.  experienced, 
for  large  suburban,  tri-weekly  offset 
group — pioneer  publications.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Send  resume.  Valley  Pub. 
Co..  P.O.  Box  130,  Kent,  Wash.— 98031. 


IF  YOU  IXJVK  CI,.\.S.'<IFIKU  ItK.tf)  O.N ! 
CM  opiKjrtunity  with  17,000  circulation 
California  daily.  Kan  well  over  2-niil- 
lion  lines  in  '69:  i)lenty  of  room  to 
grow.  If  you're  dedicated  to  classifieil 
and  promotion-minded,  with  manage¬ 
ment  ability,  send  complete  details  to 
R.  S.  Magee,  Publisher,  Santa  Maria 
Times,  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — 93454. 

A  Hagiidone  Nezvspal'er, 

Div.  Scripps  League  S’ezespapers. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  aggres¬ 
sive.  proven  classified  salesman.  If  you 
iiualify,  the  position  is  yours  now.  In¬ 
viting  incentives  and  salary  plan  with 
car  allowance,  paid  insurance  for  you 
and  family :  vacations.  Offset  daily — 
Zone  3.  Write  today  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Box  924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
established  and  new  accounts  for  large 
circulation  offset  paper  in  expanding, 
live  market.  Immediate  otiening  for 
productive  person.  Elxoellent  working 
and  living  conditions;  promising  future. 
Call  Mr.  Signer  now!  (8U)  isS-SSOS: 
or  send  resume  to  913  3.  Florida  Ave., 
Lakeland,  Fla.— 38S01. 


Display  Advertising 

YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS.  CAPABLE  ad  Mil: 
man  can  start  growth  career  as  Ad-  Zon 
vertising  Manager  of  several  dynamic  Kef< 
western  weeklies  owned  by  group  that  ,  libr; 
plans  expansion.  Give  history,  qualifi-  libn 
cations,  references  and  salary  range  to  Edit 
Box  896.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  offset 
weekly,  Zone  1.  Progressive  setup  with 
simple  opiM>rlunity  for  financial  ad- 
vancement  for  creative  individual.  Box  ■ 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

FRESH.  MODERN  OFFSET  DAILY 
has  position  for  live-wire  retail  sales-  j  ‘ 
man.  This  mid<lle-sized  daily  is  willing 
to  pay  the  price  for  proven  ability.  I 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  920,  Erlitor  I 
&  Publisher.  ' 

- - - - COl 

CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY  :  2. 
Immerliate  oiK-ning  for  young,  ambitious  ;  hea< 
retail  advertising  salesman  capable  of  |  zati 
earning  five-figure  income.  One  of  you 
.\meri<-a’s  finest  T-day  metroiK)litan  I  Wr 
newspai>ers  l<M-al*Hl  on  Florid.a’s  beauti-  |  842 
ful  West  Coast,  offers  a  challenging 
ami  rewarding  opportunity  with  excel- 
lent  growth  potential.  Send  complete  ^ 
resume  to  Box  911.  hxlitor  &  Publisher,  g 

ADVERTISING  ^  | 
SALESMAN  || 

Ksperifiicfd.  crierjretic  Retail  A<lver-  = 
tisinjr  S:iU*srnati  wantt^fl  for  prosi>eroujs  ^ 
major  Virginia  daily  newspai)er.  Must  s 
bavf  gfHMl  knoule<lge  ol  ad  layout,  and  = 
proven  record  of  sales  ability.  Good  s 
eai'tiings  inelufling  salary  and  incen-  ^ 
live  i»lans,  unsurpassed  employee  l>ene-  ^ 
fits:  juiifl  vacations,  paid  hospitalizji-  p 
tion  i»lan.  i)aid  insurances,  sick  l^ene-  p 
fits,  excellent  retirement  plan,  car  al-  p 
lowanee — all  adding  up  to  greater  se-  p 
eurity.  Brand  new  modern  plant  and  p 
offices.  Reply,  in  strict  confidence,  com-  p 
plete  (lualifieations,  exi>erience  and  p 
telephone  nunilier  to  Box  009,  E<litor  &  = 

Publisher.  = 

ADVERTISINf.  POSITIONS  available  1 
at  all  levels  of  experience  on  New  York  s 
.State  newspapers.  To  reach  77  dailies,  s 
send  full  resume  to  New  York  State  = 
Publisheis’  Ass*n..  21.5  University  PI.,  = 
Syracuse.  N.Y.  13210.  p 

DAIUY  NEWSPAI^E'R  in  college  town  g 
within  1 00-miles  New  York  seeks  young  = 
man  who  can  organize  4-man  depart-  = 
ment  and  sell  himself.  An  excellent  op-  = 
portunity  for  a  young,  aggressive  man  s 
(or  woman)  who  wants  to  prove  he  has  M 
mainagerial  talent.  Highly  com|)etitive,  s 
tough  market.  Base  salary:  $12,500  plus  p 
I  generous  bonus.  Full  details  first  letter,  p 
I  Box  92C  Edit*>r  &  Publisher.  ^ 

I  MARKETEER  1 

I  For  growing  consumer  product.  Depres-  s 
sion-pr«M»f.  National  telephone  sales,  di-  = 
rect  mail,  list  research,  etc.  Must  have  = 
aptitmle  ami  drive  to  advance.  Top  p 
!  staitinir  salary  :  profit-sharing.  P.  O.  p 
P.o\  SH9,  Alliance.  Ohio- -44601.  p 


MIDWEST  METROPOLITAN  DAILY, 
Zone  5,  seeks  assistant  to  head  of 
Reference  Department.  Professional 
library  training  and/or  newspaper 
library  experience  required.  Box  855, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  FAST-MOVING,  alert,  profes¬ 
sional  newsmen,  prelerably  currently 
city  editors  or  news  editors  on  small 
daily  newspapers.  This  is  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  move  up  into  fast-growing 
suburban  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
daily  newspai>er.  Excellent  climate  and 
UK’ale.  Good  starting  salary  with  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Heavy  emphasis  on 
desk  exi)erience.  Box  850,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GOPY  EDITOR  for  p.m.  daily  in  Area 
2.  Tight  editing  and  crisp,  accurate 
headlines  a  must.  Established  organi¬ 
zation  growing  larger  every  week; 
you’ll  grow  with  it  if  you  have  talent. 
Write  today  giving  all  details  to  Box 
842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  both  a 
I  rei>orter  and  a  copy  reader  on  15,000 
circulation  afternoon  daily.  Five-day 
I  work  week,  excellent  fringe  benefits, 
good  working  conditions.  Salary  com- 
!  mensurate  with  education  and  experi- 
•  ence.  Send  complete  resume  to  Editor, 
t.eader-Herald,  Gloversville,  N,  Y. — 

;  12078. 

■  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  one  of  the 
'  Southwest’s  most  promising  newspapers, 

:  going  daily  soon.  Challenging  and  re- 
I  warding  position  for  experience<l  jour- 
1  nalist  with  youth,  drive,  industry, 

I  ability  to  penetrate  significant  issues, 
and  knowledge  of  photography.  Don 
Kramer,  Dispatch,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz. 

,  —85222. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  for 
24,000  p.m.  in  Pacific  Northwest  neede<l 
by  late  August.  Good  spot  for  young 
person  on  the  way  up.  Good  salary, 
fringes.  Quality  newspaper.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  to  Associate  Editor,  The 
Daily  News,  Longview,  Wash — 98632 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


g  Address- 


ZAp  Code- 


=  CI«is!Iic*tion 


m  Copy 


SOMEWHERE  ...  i  - -  - - - - - - I  W 

there  is  a  man  to  whom  newspaper  ad-  j  FitStnrSnt  s 

vertising  it  a  career  ...  a  hobby  •  .  .  _ _ _ _ _  |  s 

a  religion  .  •  .  his  interest  is  infectious  ^ 

to  hit  staffs  ...  he  dreams  up  pro-  i  REPORTER  WANTED — Good  spot  for  = 

motions  when  other  fellows  are  dream-  a  pro  on  11,000  circulatioti  afternoon  I  g 

ing  of  daisy  fields  or  girls;  he  is  smart  daily  in  Chart  Area  8;  university  I  J 

enough  and  big  enough  to  lead  his  town;  liberal  benefits.  Box  835,  Editor  = 

staffs  and  inspire  cooperation  from  &  Publisher.  = 


department  heads :  he  is  savvy  enough 
to  work  out  combinations  for  the  three 


SPORTS  DESKMAN  experienced  in  = 


small  contigous  dailies  constituting  a  layout  and  handling  late-breaking  I  = 
highly  salable  market,  which  would  be  makeovers  for  metropolitan  morning  ;  ^ 
his  domain.  If  you  are  this  fellow  and  daily  in  Southern  California.  Box  825,  |  ^ 
can  prove  it,  you'll  be  mighty  happy  E<litor  &  Publisher.  \  ^ 

that  you  contacted  Box  848,  Editor  &  TTL i  ^ 

Publisher.  Incidentally,  we  offer  great  RFADY  TO  K/lOVP  IIP?  ^ 
living  .  .  .  mountains,  lakes,  seashore,  i  IVl'^V  L  ur  .  ,  ^ 

within  easy  reach  from  lovely  non-  Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news-  = 
metro  community  for  you  and  your  pai>erV  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached  ,  g 
family.  the  peak  of  your  jierformance  there?  i  = 


FLORIDA  BECKONING 
The  Naples  Daily  News,  Florida's  fast- 


pai>er?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached  ,  = 

the  peak  of  your  jierformance  there?  ,  s 

If  so  are  looking  for  you.  Where?  j  ^  't'  p.m* 

A  metrupulitan  7-day  morning  news-  !  ^  ^  rviin. 

pai)er,  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expanding  ^ 

its  operations  and  has  openings  for  i  = 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


Till  Forbidden  ^ 


est-trrowinK  offset,  lo<-ated  directly  on  qtiulified  youns  people  for  all  types  of  ,  ^ 


the  Gulf,  has  an  opening  for  an  ag¬ 
gressive  retail  salesman.  Gome  and 
grow  with  us  amidst  the  beauty  and 
splendor  of  Florida’s  most  picturesque 


employment  in  the  news  department 
— reporters,  copy  editors,  editorial 
writers,  special  writers.  Give  us  your 
complete  academic  and  working  experi- 


^  Mail  tn: 


coastal  town.  Reply  in  confidence  to  ence  in  the  first  letter  to  Box  860. 
Ted  Hanauer,  Retail  Ad  Manatter,  (fiv-  ,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Salaries  hetter- 
int?  fidl  details  and  income  require-  t han-averaKe.  Good  benefits  and  pension 
ments;  or  'phone  (813)  649-3161.  l  program,  excellent  living  conditions. 
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HKl.P  ANT^ 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Operators— —Machinists 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Pressmen — Stereotypers 


THE  MIAMI  NEWS  has  ojionings  for 
a  copy  eilitor,  a  ni(?ht  wire  editor,  and 
a  layout  man  for  inside  paBes.  Write 
to  Jack  Cort,  Assistant  Managing  Bkli- 
tor  Tlie  Miiuni  News,  Box  615,  Miami, 
Kla’. — 33152.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  An  E<iual  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


TABLOID  EDITOR 
Publisher  of  nationally  distributed, 
adult-oriented  tabs,  is  seeking  experi-  i 
enced  e<litor.  Nee<i  not  change  Ipca- 
tion,  can  work  out  of  hoit^e.  Top  salary 
for  right  person.  Box  878,  Editor  &  : 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  ' 

1 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque, 

Iowa,  is  accepting  applications 
for  the  position  of  Assistant 
Managing  Editor.  If  you  have 
demonstrated  administrative 
ability  and  have  shown  an  ap¬ 
preciation  for  good  writing, 
good  typography  and  good  pho¬ 
tography  you  arc  the  person  we 
are  looking  for.  We  are  a 
43,000  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  printed  offset  and  offer 
to  a  qualified  person  a  position 
with  the  latitude  and  frc^om 
to  be  creative  and  innovative. 

Please  submit  complete  resume 
of  education,  experience  and  , 
salary  history  to; 

James  Geladas 
Managing  Editor 
THE  TELEGRAPH-HERALD 
Dubuque,  Iowa  62001 

EAGER,  YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER 
Must  be  able  to  assume  duties  of  sports  ! 
editor ;  make-up  and  writing  experi-  i 
ence  a  must.  Job  includes  pro,  college  I 
and  local  siK>rts  coverage.  Salary  and  | 
fringes  very  go<Kl  for  right  person. 
Send  full  resume  to  Jim  Morris,  Sports 
Editor,  Troy  Daily  News,  Troy,  Ohio 
45373.  Do  it  now! 


FAST-GROWING  MORNING  DAILY 
needs  sports  e<litor.  Will  coordinate  3-  ■ 
man  staff,  stringers,  corresi)ondents. 
Excellent  sports  area  in  college  town 
60-miles  west  of  Chicago.  Modern,  off-  j 
set  plant.  Prefer  experience,  but  will  ] 
consider  recent  J-grad:  also  need  night  j 
editor  to  make  up  final  pages — 5-day  I 
work  week.  Information  on  lK>th  posi-  I 
lions,  contact  Editor,  DeKalb  County  ; 
Journal.  121  Industrial  Dr.,  DeKalb, 
III.— 60115. 


EDITOR  wanted  for  15M  suburban 
weekly  in  lOOM  population  area.  New 
York  State  constructing  largest  univer-  | 
sity  in  country  in  Amherst.  Offset  pa-  ’ 
per  with  imagination,  tremendous 
growth  t)Ossibilities.  The  Amherst  Bee. 
Box  157,  Buffalo,  N.Y.— 14221.  (716)  ] 
632-4700. 


EDITOR  for  long-established  (1824) 
ABC  weekly,  within  50  miles  of  Balti¬ 
more.  Washington  or  Wilmington,  on  i 
Maryland's  famed  Eastern  Shore.  ; 
Pleasant  living,  yes;  but  also  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  a  real  jour¬ 
nalist  who  has  the  imagination  and  I 
solid  ability  to  continue  the  contribu-  r 
tion  of  this  paper  to  the  orderly  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  community.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Some 
fringes.  Queen  Anne’s  Record-Observer, 
Centreville.  Md.  21617.  (301)  647-6060.  i 


REPORTERS?— COPY  EDITORS 
We  need  two  good  people  to  beef  up  the  | 
already  fast-paced  newsroom  of  a  ' 
15,500  a.m.  daily  in  beautiful  upstate  ' 
New  York.  Great  place  to  live,  work;  j 
excellent  opportunity  for  advancement.  I 
Contact  Lw  Lapensohn,  Press-Repub¬ 
lican,  Plattsburgh.  N.Y. — 12901. 

COPY  DESK  POSITION  OPEN  on  ' 
progressive  30M  Zone  5  daily  for  ex¬ 
perienced  newsman  who  knows  layout  , 
— is  a  competent  news  judge — and  is  , 
able  to  direct  all  phases  of  desk  opera-  ; 
tion.  Top  pay.  All  fringes.  Advance-  | 
ment  potential  excellent  for  right  per-  \ 
son.  Box  870.  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  weekly  in  Zone  1.  Creative 
opportunity  for  person  with  imagina¬ 
tion  and  drive.  Offset  paper  with  ex¬ 
cellent  facilities  ...  a  desirable  op-  , 
portunity,  including  salary.  Box  887,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed 
by  Pennsylvania  daily.  Ideal  for  top 
man  now  on  suburban  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Opportunity  to  use  and  develop 
professional  skills  on  old  respected 
newspaper  enjoying  solid  growth.  Un¬ 
usually  fine  community  for  family. 
Send  samples  and  full  information  to 
Box  840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PKNNA.  CATHOLIC  WEEKLY  seeks 
editor  with  management  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  benefits.  Box  925, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IDEAS— NOT  CLICHES  [ 

We  want  a  writer  or  editor  with  a  : 
fresh  approach  to  sports  news  on  an 
afternoon  newspaper  with  state-wide 
circulation.  This  job  offers  a  challenge  ' 
to  someone  who  can  plan  coverage  and  < 
supervise  writers.  Desk  experience  de-  j 
sirable  but  not  essential.  The  starting  | 
salary  for  this  job  in  Chart  Area  6  | 
will  be  at  least  $  1  .■)0-a- week ;  more  if  j 
qualifications  merit.  Box  918.  Editor  &  I 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  the  Morris  Daily 
Herald.  6M  circulation.  5-day  week,  in  I 
a  rapidly  growing  community.  Contact  i 
T.E.  West,  Herald,  Morris,  111. — 60159. 


EDITOR.S-WRITERS  | 

International  service  club  association  I 
seeks  e<litor  for  pamphlets,  pai)ers,  and  | 
visual  aids  on  wide  variety  of  suli- 
jects  related  to  business,  community 
l)etterment  efforts,  an<l  promotion  of  in¬ 
ternational  understanding.  Top  writing 
and  dr  editing  experience  essential.  , 
Service  club  or  other  volunteer  associa¬ 
tion  exi>erience  desirable.  Excellent  | 
l)enefits.  Send  resume,  samples,  and  i 
salary  re<iuirements  to;  ' 

ROTARY  INTERNATIONAL  ' 
1600  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  III.  60201  ! 


REPORTING.  EDITORIAL  positions  ' 
available  at  all  levels  of  experience  on  i 
New  York  State  newspapers.  To  reach 
77  dailies,  send  full  resume  to  New 
York  State  Publishers’  Ass’n.,  215  Uni-  1 
versity  PI.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — 13210. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resum4;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openinprs. 
Full  ranjre  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspai)er  Assn. 
.‘»40  Main  St..  Room  n2T 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


Layout— Paste  fEp  j 

MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTTST,  ex-  ' 
perienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
advertising  layouts  with  cold  type  and 
repro  mat  services.  Must  be  capable  of  i 
volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer  (813)  688-  I 

8608;  or  write  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  ' 
Lakeland,  Fla. — 33803.  I 


Operators — Machinists 

MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation.  ! 
Fast-growing  daily  newspaper  in  North-  ' 
ern  Ohio.  OwKjrtunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Cold-type  operation  with  Com-  j 
pugraphics-hot  type-TTS-Comets-Mix-  ' 
ers.  Seeking  young  man  to  handle  i 
phototypesetting  machines.  Excellent  ] 
company  benefits.  Write  Box  629,  Edi-  ; 
tor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  or  combine-  ' 
tion  man.  Permanent  situation.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Will  consider  1 
trainee.  Hospitalization,  excellent  re-  ; 
tirement  program.  Contact  F.  Hoenig, 
News-Herald,  38879  Mentor  Ave.. 
Willoughby.  Ohio— 44094;  or  call  (AC  i 
216)  942-2100.  I 


LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  ad¬ 
vertisements).  All  fringe  benefits  free, 
including  retirement:  relocation  ex¬ 
penses  ;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi¬ 
capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts.  Mgr., 
Ander.'on  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily 
Mail.  (1-803-244-4321). 


ELECTRICIAN,  MACHINLST  —  Per¬ 
manent  iwsition.  IxK-ate  on  East  Coast 
near  tlie  beaches.  Must  have  knowledge 
of  circuit  diagnuns  and  the  "sparks” 
in  plant.  Hot-type  with  changeover  to 
cold-type  in  future.  Justaiie,  Electron 
Media,  TTS  and  Star  Parts  Press,  a 
Linomatic  Tape  System,  Shaffstall  Mat 
Detectors,  Scan-.A-Gravers.  Excellent 
company  benefits.  Contact  George  H. 
Utter,  'The  Westerly  Sun.  56  Main  St., 
Westerly.  R. I.— 02891.  Ph ;  (401)  596- 
7791. 


Photocomposition 

ONE  OF  SOUTHEAST’S  most  modern 
offset  plants  has  openings  for  PHOTO 
COMPOSITION  FOREMAN  experi¬ 
enced  in  computerized  Photon  equip¬ 
ment.  mark  up.  paste  up  and  super¬ 
vision  :  also  ELECTRONIC  TECH¬ 
NICIAN  to  maintain  Photons,  CX 
readers,  BRPE  punches  and  TTS  key¬ 
boards.  Open  shop,  ^nd  resume  to 
Bo-x  899,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOCOMPOSITION  MANAGER 
with  solid  experience  in  ad-mark-up 
for  Photon  200,  and  ability  to  super¬ 
vise  entire  operation  through  camera. 
The  Paper  for  Central  Wisconsin  offers 
a  competitive  salary,  exceptional  fringe 
package,  and  the  opportunity  to  grow 
with  an  exciting,  award-winning  daily 
paper.  Exceptional  area  for  schools, 
recreation  and  family  living.  Contact 
Tom  Drummond,  Production  Mgr., 
The  Paper  for  Central  Wisconsin,  Osh¬ 
kosh.  Wise. — 54901.  Position  is  open 
now ! 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  —  Must 
have  full  knowledge  of  Goss  Community 
or  Color  King.  Dayton  (Ohio)  area. 
Good  starting  salary  with  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN  for  Goss  Community  off¬ 
set  press.  Five-<lay  week,  air-condi- 
tionetl  plant,  ideal  working  conditions. 
Daily  Sentinel,  Wo<xIstiH'k.  III.  -60098. 
(815)  338-1300.  Ask  for  W.  Burfeindt. 


Printers 


PRINTING  MANAGER  —  Colorado 
State  University  is  seeking  an  ex¬ 
perienced,  aggressive  leader  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  operation  of  its 
offset  iM'inting  plant.  Degree  required. 
Salary  oi>en.  Write;  Lee  C.  Siple,  Dir., 
Printing  and  Publications  Service, 
Colorado  State  University.  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  (^lo. — 80521. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Medium-size  New  England  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  has  opening  for 
composing  room  foreman  experienced 
in  hot  metal  operation  including  TTS ; 
knowledge  of  photocomposition  ami 
paste-up  desirable.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET-LETTERPRESS  PRINTER/ 
darkroom  technician;  experienced.  All 
benefits.  Write  for  interview;  Alan 
Poe,  The  Fauquier  Democrat,  Warren- 
ton,  Va.— 22186. 


Pressmen—Stereotypers 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  to  operate 
new  six-unit  Urbanite  press  and  new  j 
camera  and  plate-making  operation  for 
bustling  daily  now  building  new  plant;  i 
16,000  circulation ;  in  growing  univer¬ 
sity  and  small  industry  town.  Above- 
average  pay  plus  ecccellent  fringe  bene-  , 
fits.  Great  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Contact  Joe  Donnelly  at  Indi¬ 
ana  Evening  Gazette.  843  Philadelphia  ' 
St._,  Indiana,  Pa. — 15701;  or  call  (412) 
465o5555. 

PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPER,  semi- 
cylindrical  4-plate  width  press.  Looking 
for  settled  family  man  with  ability  to 
run  department.  A.M.  daily — Zone  4. 
Box  767,  Editor  &  Publisher,  ' 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  for  Wyo¬ 
ming’s  largest  newspaper,  the  morning 
Casper  Star-Tribune.  Mo<lern  plant, 
w'ith  5-unit  Urbanite  including  process 
color  unit.  5-day  week,  IK  hours  daily. 
Knowledge  of  camera  and  platemaking 
processes  very  helpful.  Clean  air, 
plenty  hunting  and  fishing,  goo<l  muni¬ 
cipal  golf  course;  sick  leave,  hospital 
insurance,  pension  plan.  No  rat  race. 
Call  Joe  Dudley,  Press  Foreman,  after 
5:30  in  the  afternoon  (mountain  time) 
AC  307  237-8451. 


PRESSMAN  or  experienced  apprentice. 
Must  be  draft-exempt.  Enjoy  life  in  a 
progressive  central  Ohio  community.  A 
great  opportunity  for  the  right  person. 
24-page  letterpress  operation,  convert¬ 
ing  to  offset  within  three  yars.  Good 
wages,  profit-sharing,  retirement  plan 
and  other  fringe  benefits.  Give  com¬ 
plete  background  first  letter.  Write: 
Publisher.  Mount  Vernon  News,  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio — 430.50. 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Need  experienced  man  for  combi¬ 
nation  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
8145.00  for  37%  hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Office,  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Bcr  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578  or  'phone  (813)  958-7755. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper,  35-hour  week;  full  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  including  sick  pay,  retirement  and 
three  weeks  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact : 
Mrs.  C.  Crotber.  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  Drawer 
NN.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 


PKKSONNEL  AV.\IL.4BLF. 

.■idministratire 

NO.  2  MAN  ON  lOM  DAILY  seeks 
administrative  challenge.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ord  in  growth  situation ;  21  years’  al! 
departments;  ran  take  full  responsi¬ 
bility.  Box  852.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR,  34,  high  pro<lucer  in 
comiietitive  market  for  large  daily¬ 
weekly  group,  seeking  new  challenge. 
Will  professionally  train,  plan,  pro¬ 
mote  and  motivate  for  top  results.  De¬ 
gree,  awards,  references.  Prefer  Zones 
8  or  9.  Box  859,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
sought  by  ambitious  daily  editor.  36, 
as  eilitor-publisher,  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  or  position  leading  to  publisher 
of  daily.  Box  901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  with  strong  news  back¬ 
ground.  excellent  employee  relations, 
faith  in  profitability  of  enterprising, 
public  service  dailies.  Twelve  years’  top 
management;  letterpress,  offset.  Box 
902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  ,50,000  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  would  like  to  move  up 
to  chief  executive’s  position  on  larger 
newspa.Ter.  Age  38.  Box  921,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEEKING  A  challenge;— Frustraterl 
publisher-owner  of  dailies,  weeklies 
and  shoppers  for  a  dozen  years  with 
wealth  of  experience  in  management, 
news,  advertising,  pro<luotion.  public 
relations,  consulting,  instructing — the 
works.  Happy  with  world  except 
want  to  get  into  mainstream  of  to¬ 
morrow.  Perhaps  a  vibrant  community, 
an  overseas  assignment,  a  trouble¬ 
shooting  job,  a  publication  purchase, 
an  owners’  right  hand,  a  key  manage¬ 
ment  post — a  challenge.  I.eader  in  com¬ 
munity  and  industry  with  unlimited 
imagination,  enthusiasm,  energy.  Wife 
and  two  kids  builders,  too.  ready  to 
go.  Box  912  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NOW  GM  OF  LARGE  WEEKLY;  look¬ 
ing  for  spot  as  Business  Manager,  Ad 
Director  Ad  Manager,  with  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced;  results  assured.  Will  con¬ 
sider  Zones  4.  6,  8,  9.  Write  Box  928, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  available. 
Experience  in  all  phases.  Presently  em- 
ploye<l.  College  graduate.  Wants  to  re¬ 
locate.  Resume  furnisherl  upon  request. 
Box  863,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Availeble 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Circulation 

PROMOTION-MINDED  DIRECTOR.  25 
y<*ars’  experience  as  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager-District  Manager  and  Business 
Manager  with  boys  and  mail.  Box 
815.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAUER  15  years’ 
exix'rience  in  most  phases — "Little 
Merchant.”  carrier  promotion,  etc.  Box 
U31.  Edito.'  &  Publisher. 

1  AM  AN  ABMITIOUS.  aggressive. 
:ost-conscious  promoter  anil  organizer — 
100%  on  collections:  over  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  every  i>hase.  small  or  large. 
W’illing  to  relocate  most  any  area.  Bo.x 
910.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Adrertisiug 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGE’R,  rei'ently  re- 
signeil  from  major  Florida  daily,  seeks 
similar  i>osition  in  Florida.  Enthusiastic 
idea  man.  hard-working.  creative. 
Available  now!  If  your  classifiesl  de¬ 
partment  nee<ls  a  iiro.  please  wire  Ed. 
-•Main.  308.  Capehart  Dr..  Orlando. 
Florida — 32707. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER  AND  SALEMAN 
Mature  family  man.  Experienced  in  all 
phases.  Top  producer — top  salary  ex- 
liected.  Can  build,  can  organize.  Un¬ 
questionable  references.  Zone  9  only. 
Box  844.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SELF-STARTER.  38.  with  17  years’ 
know-how  in  dailies,  wants  to  I'un  a 
high-geareil  ad  staff.  Strong  in  layout, 
presentation^,  promotions,  training  and 
liackground.  'To  receive  my  resume  tell 
me  what  you  have  to  offer.  Al  Schor. 
1011  W.  Park  St..  Piusco.  Wash. — 
99:101. 


Editorial 


NAVY  INFORMATION  OFFICER,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  writing,  editing,  photo; 
J-School  grad;  23 ;  desire  challenging 
reporting  job  in  Zone  7,  8.  9.  Available 
Oct.  1.  Box  873.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  able  to  for¬ 
mulate  policy  inde|>endently  or  to  work 
with  large  staff.  Box  820,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR  looking  for  chal¬ 
lenging  feature-writing  position  (maga¬ 
zine  preferable)  in  N.Y.C.  Newspaper 
ex|)erience.  100.000  metro  daily;  edi¬ 
torial  experience  in  N.Y.C.  Strong  pro¬ 
duction  knowleilge.  Imaginative  mind. 
Hard  worker.  Bi*  812.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER.  administrator.  non-profit 
meilical  TV-PR.  Ex-newsman,  creative, 
productive.  Box  809.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WELL-ROUNDED  NEWSMAN.  47.  All 
phases,  heavy  writing.  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  editor,  rewrite,  city  editor,  copy- 
rim.  slot:  city  eiiitor  metropolitan 
daily  Business  world  foundation, 
travelled.  Seek  challenge.  Box  807,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NO.  2  man — 36 — on  medium  daily,  seeks 
No.  1  spot  on  small-me<lium  daily.  Six¬ 
teen  years’  all-around  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  metro;  staff  trainer :  produc¬ 
tion  expert.  Zones  2,  3,  5.  Box  841, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER,  who  has  had  his  fill 
of  N.Y.C.  trade  publications,  wants  to 
return  to  newspapers  where  in  six 
years  of  experience  he  was  promoted 
from  reporter  to  sports  editor  to  city 
editor  to  managing  editor.  I  am  27. 
married,  a  native  southerner;  and  I 
want  to  relocate  in  the  southeast.  Box 
856.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  34,  seeks  challenge  on 
spirited  weekly  or  small  daily.  Want 
to  move  West — Areas  7,  8,  9.  B.  A. 
(English),  stable,  5'/6  years’  experience, 
magazine,  radio,  weekly.  Competent  in 
government,  editorials,  photography, 
features.  Box  879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


POLICE  REPORTER,  plenty  of  solid 
Metro-<iaily  experience,  will  cover  any¬ 
thing — will  go  anywhere.  Box  876.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


LIKE  TO  THINK  I’D  GIVE  YOU 
tight,  clean  copy  editing,  heads  with 
Lord’s  Prayer  on  head  of  a  pin,  im¬ 
aginative  make-up  (optional).  Quality- 
paper  exi)erience.  Wire,  sports,  city, 
suburban.  Zone  1,  2.  Box  892,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DESKMAN/EDITOR  with  over  8  years’ 
exi>erience :  layout  a  strong  i)oint.  Box 
871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

After  four  years  of  guiding  the  news 
oi)eration  of  one  of  the  Northwest’s 
finest  small  dailies,  I’m  looking  for  a 
greater  challenge.  Box  889,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOLID  LOCAL  NEWS 
West  Coast  editor  of  top-notch  twice- 
weekly  seeks  erlitor’s  post  with  me<lium- 
sized  daily  also  on  West  Coast.  Winner 
of  state-national  awards  for  community 
service,  etc.  Business  administration 
degreei  Former  small  daily  city  editor. 
Box  893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNER’S  LUCK  is  what’s  nee«le<I 
by  young  J-grad  looking  for  reporting  j 
spot  on  Zone  5  daily.  ’I'alented,  re-  1 
sixmsible  and  draft^exempt.  Box  927,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PIC*rUKE  EDITOR  for  top  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  seeks  wider  world.  Solid 
writing  and  copy  desk  background. 
Young,  capable,  irreverent.  Box  917, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

CREATIVE  EDITOR  of  two  California  ' 
weeklies  seeking  new  challenge,  similar  . 
position  on  weekly  or  small  daily — any  ! 
suite.  30  years  old:  national  magazine  j 
writer-|>hotographer:  daily  exiierience.  ; 
Resume,  photo  by  return  mail.  Joe  ] 
Kraus,  P.O.  Box  337.  San  Dimas,  | 
Calif.— 91773  ;  or  call  (714)  .599-2932. 

MIDWEST  J-GRAD.  30.  A.A..  B.A.,  \ 
8  years:  4  USAF  paper;  2  35M  p.m.  ; 
Po  managing  editor  of  22M  weekly;  | 
now  desk  30M  p.m.  3  kids.  Prefer 
South,  exi^enses.  Box  914,  Eclitor  & 
Publisher.  I 


EMPLOYED  COPYREADER  wishes  to 
reU>cate  Aug.  1 .  Extensive  experience. 
Knows  layout.  Prefers  features,  amuse-  ‘ 
ment  or  finance.  No  drifter.  (Age  50).  i 
Box  826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Young  (261.  experi-  I 
enced  (8  years — seeking  challenge  on 
2r)-40M  daily.  Prefer  up|>er  Zone  5.  , 
Strong  on  wliting,  directing  staff,  | 
column,  prep  and  college  coverage,  ' 
outdoor  writing.  No  cheerleader.  No  , 
cliches.  Box  913,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  ' 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST,  re¬ 
turning  Italy  fall,  will  represent  news-  1 
paper  or  group  exclusively.  Good,  tight  j 
coverage  of  entire  Italian  scene.  Salary 
or  retainer.  Cables  paid.  Box  905,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  1 


FRUSTRATED  FLACK  wants  return 
to  news,  San  Francisco,  D.C.  area. 
Year  as  general  assignment  reporter. 
Top  references — B.A.  English.  Help! 
Box  904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-WRITER,  26.  three  years’ 
with  UPI  in  Ne%v  England;  ran  hustl¬ 
ing  1-man  statehouse  bureau,  wrote  for 
raxiio,  TV,  newspapers.  Missouri  J- 
grad.  Long  on  feature  writing;  seek  i 
chance  to  scrap  spot  news  for  more  , 
thoughtful,  imaginative  pieces.  Prefer 
Zones  1  or  9.  Clips  available.  Write:  ; 
Robert  H.  Russell,  c/o  A.  Edward  j 
Adoli^h,  64-11  99th  St.,  Rego  Park, 
N.  Y.— 11374.  ' 


MAGAZINE  AND  BOOK  EDITOR 
Looking  for  job  as  editorial  writer  or 
book  review  editor  for  newspaper,  book 
e<litor  in  textbooks  or  non-fiction, 
photo  editor  for  magazine.  Background 
in  humanities  and  social  sciences.  Can 
think,  plan,  make  decisions.  Age  34. 
Salary  $12M.  Prefer  Areas  7.  8.  9,  but 
consider  others.  Charles  Cole,  950 
Draughon  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. — 
37204. 
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CAPABLE  HUSBAND  WIFE  DUO 
Seeking  jiermanent  opportunity.  "Take- 
charge’  ^itorial  managers  in  lieaii-enil, 
static  slot.  Skilleil:  hot/cobi  type,  lay¬ 
out.  News.  TV  iihoto-jounralists.  Box 
906,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


AVIATION  WRITER  /  EDITOR,  20 
years’  aviation  background;  10  years’ 
in  aircraft  accident  prevention:  4  years’ 
as  editor  of  top  Air  Force  safety  maga¬ 
zines.  Seeking  challenge  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  employee  relations,  customer 
service,  or  safety  fields.  Have  camera 
and  tyjiewriter — will  travel  relocate 
anywhere  for  right  job.  John  Shack- 
lock,  19511  Columbine  Ave.,  Rialto, 
Calif.— 92376. 


Free-Lance 

ORIENT  FEATURES— Eight  years’  re-  | 
porting  from  Southeast  Asia.  India. 
Travel,  political,  cultural.  Samples,  i 
references  on  request.  Regular  rates.  I 
Payment  on  acceptance.  Box  839,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  30,  award-win¬ 
ning  work  in  stills  and  films.  Experi¬ 
enced  writer.  Malcolm  Davies.  Box 
4054.  Roanoka,  Va. — 24015;  or  ’phone 
(703)  343-7185. 


h’EMALE  PHOTOGRAPHER— (24)— 3 
years’  experience — seeking  work  in 
Zone  2  with  a  medium-size  daily.  Has 
two  years  writing  experience.  Box  916, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  men — Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN,  27,  thoroughly  competent 
in  all  phases  of  press  and  stereotype 
work,  desires  to  relocate.  Box  745, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING  PRESSMAN.  Duplex, 
model  E  and  A  ;  offset  and  letterpress. 
Box  671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN — Kelly  B.  Vertical ;  com¬ 
mercial  experience  with  Rotary  news¬ 
paper  hi-speed.  Pull,  part-time.  Box 
876,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  ASSIGNMENTS :  magazine/ 
newspaper  features;  radio  copy;  direct 
mail:  sales  promotion:  technical 

manuals  and  industrial  publications. 
Age  43.  Will  travel.  Presently  Area  5. 
Bo.x  907,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Operators— Machinists 

MACHINIST — All  hot  metal  machines,  ; 
mixers,  quadders,  saws,  TTS,  'TOU,  . 
Elrods,  Strip  casters,  Ludlows;  some 
electronics  and  linofilm.  Former  head  ! 
machinist.  19  years’  at  trade.  Wife  is  | 
’TTS  perforator  operator.  Fairchild  and 
Star.  Ad  set  and  mark-up  for  IBM 
1130.  Union.  Bo.x  611.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HEAD  MACHINIST — Experienced  con-  i 
version  by  60M  daily  as  head  machinist 
and  production  foreman  with  men  and  ■ 
women.  Strong  maintenance  on  Photon  1 
560,  713,  Intertype,  TTS  Linotype. 

Elecktrons.  mixers,  peripheral  equip¬ 
ment  on  1130  IBM  system.  Young  man 
— will  relocate.  Box  588,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MACHINIST,  34,  12  years’  experience: 
fully  experienced  all  types  of  composing 
room  equipment:  wishes  to  relocate  in 
small  town  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Will 
answer  all  replies.  Box  648,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Printers 


EXPERIENCED  IN  OFFSET,  LP 
30-year-old,  married;  presently  fore¬ 
man  of  paper  and  commercial  shop. 
Known  paste-up,  camera  (color  separa¬ 
tion),  strip-up,  web  presses,  photo 
typesetters.  Prefer  Western  states.  Sam 
McMichael,  550  ‘C’  Street.  N.W.. 

Ephrata,  Wash.— 98823.  (AC  509)  SK 
4-4010. 


FOREMAN  -  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
capable  of  making  cold  type  change¬ 
over.  Camera,  etching.  Photon,  color 
work,  cold  and  hot  type  composition. 
Available  immediately!  Will  relocate. 
Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

EDITOR/WRITER  seeks  college,  indus¬ 
trial  association  PR/publication  job. 
Bo.x  829.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EX-REGULAR  ARMY  CAPTAIN.  33, 
degree,  seeks  stimulating  management 
PR  or  communications  iiost  with  well- 
established  organization.  Creilentials : 
The  AP.  corporate  PR  and  publications 
(top  200  corporation),  news  bureau 
,  management :  advertising  and  photo 
basics,  five  years’  experience.  Salary 
now  $10,000.  No  New  York  City.  P.O. 

I  Box  92,  Holden,  Mass. — 01520. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Um  z»nm  n«nib«r  to  Indicate  lecatlon  wlthcut  specific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Hy  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

Importance  of  management 


Washington,  D.C. 

Last  week  at  the  production 
conference  in  New  Orleans  a 
newspaper  executive  warned 
jiublishers  not  to  become  so 
mesmerized  by  the  new  tech¬ 
nology  being  developed  in  this 
so-called  “printing  revolution” 
that  they  forget  the  quality  of 
the  content  and  its  presentation 
to  the  reader. 

This  week  another  newspaper 
executive  speaking  to  the  Inter- 
ternational  Federation  of  News- 
liaper  Publishers  here  added 
“wise  and  progressive  manage¬ 
ment”  to  the  equation  needed 
for  a  successful  publication. 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  vice 
president  for  development  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers  and  former 
executive  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute,  told  dele¬ 
gates  from  all  over  the  world 
attending  the  FIEJ  Congress: 

“F.ven  if  a  newspaper  pos¬ 
sesses  supreme  editorial  excel¬ 
lence,  it  does  not  succeed  for 
long  on  its  own  income  without 
sound,  wdse  and  progressive 
management.  Some  great  edi¬ 
torial  proiiucts  went  to  their 
graves  because  they  were  badly 
managed. 

“Regardless  of  the  highest 
comjietence  in  management,  no 
newspaper  serves  our  basic 
mission  unless  it  pursues  and 
achieves  editorial  excellence. 
Yes,  in  some  situations  in¬ 
ferior  products  can  prosper 
when  well  managed.  But  their 
number  declines  steadily,  es- 
liecially  in  our  larger  cities,  as 
the  public  responds  to  superior 
editorial  products.” 

Later  he  added  to  that: 
“Newspapers  which  adjust  to 
change  are  those  which  pro¬ 
gress  in  quality  and  financial 
success.” 

*  *  « 

Mr.  Curtis  noted  that  the 
“newspaper  revolution”  for  the 
imiirovement  of  newspapers 
started  in  1964  when  the  Amer¬ 
ican  .  Press  Institute  was 
founded. 

It  stimulated  other  move¬ 
ments,  he  .said,  such  as  the  start 
of  the  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  revitalized  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  studies,  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers,  expansion  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
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International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 

The  founding  fathers  of  API 
“envisioned  it  as  confined  to 
editorial  excellence  through  in¬ 
tensive,  long,  working  seminars 
for  editors  and  editorial 
writers,”  he  said. 

“The  API’s  staff  .soon  re¬ 
alized  that  more  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  in  management,  produc¬ 
tion,  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion.  Beginning  in  1949,  it 
added  seminars  in  those  fields. 

“This  month  as  it  ends  its 
24th  year,  API  has  had  6,659 
newspa))er  executives  from 
8.‘58  newspapers  at  248  seminars. 
More  important  is  the  fact  that 
those  newspapers  improved.” 

No  newspaper  which  has  par¬ 
ticipated  steadily  in  the  in- 
du.stry’s  self-improvement  man¬ 
agement  programs  has  failed, 
Mr.  Curtis  stated. 

“To  be  quite  specific,  the 
Sew  York  Mirror,  the  Netv 
York  Sun,  the  Sew  York  Jour¬ 
nal- American,  the  Detroit 
Tinie.'i,  the  San  Francisco  Sews, 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  the 
Houston  Press,  and  some  other 
U.S.  newspapers  have  two 
things  in  common.  All  are  dead. 
.\nd  not  one  ever  sent  execu¬ 
tives  to  API  or  to  any  other 
.serious  seminar. 

“People  are  the  key  to  suc¬ 
cess  and  training  is  the  key  to 
motivating  {leople.” 

*  * 

“Nothing  happens  on  a  news¬ 
paper  unless  people  make  it 
happen — dedicated,  well-trained, 
well-paid  people,”  Mr.  Curtis 
said. 

He  offered  “five  fundamentals 
of  successful  newspaper  man¬ 
agement”  which  he  credited  to 
.41vah  H.  Chapmen,  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Miami  Herald: 

“First:  Organization,  specific 
yet  flexible,  with  staff  and  line 
functions  clearly  defined. 

“Second:  Budgeting  for  both 
expenses  and  revenues,  but 
flexible  budgeting  to  eliminate 
rigidity,  and  monthly  checkups 
on  performance.  Only  by  this 
method  does  an  editor,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  know  his  resources. 

“Third:  Management  by  ob¬ 
jectives.  This  is  exactly  the  op¬ 
posite  of — to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  early  avdation — flying  the 
newsjiaper  by  the  seat  of  your 


jiants.  Objectives  for  every  de¬ 
partment  are  established,  re¬ 
corded  and  compared  with  per¬ 
formance  weekly. 

“Fourth:  Employee  selection 
techniques  that  will  improve  the 
quality  of  work  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Gone  are  the  days  when 
newspapers  hired  the  first  man 
to  walk  in  the  door  and  apply 
for  a  job  that  happened  to  be 
open. 

“Fifth:  Training  of  all  em¬ 
ployees  and  all  levels  of  man¬ 
agement.  This  means  both  for¬ 
mal  training  and  training  on 
the  job. 


use  Morkshop  in  July 

The  Second  USCommunica- 
tions  Workshop — introductory 
training  in  journalism  for  mi¬ 
nority  and  disadvantaged 
junior  high  school  students — 
will  be  conducted  this  summer 
at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles. 

Sponsored  jointly  by  USC’s 
Center  for  Social  Action  and 
School  of  Journalism,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  begin  July  6  on  the 
use  campus.  Between  20  and 
.‘>0  junior  high  schoolers  will 
attend  the  workshop. 


Menninger  says  licensing 
call  taken  too  literally 


Dr.  Walter  Menninger  says 
he  had  not  intended  that  his 
reference  to  licensing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  news  media  be 
taken  so  literally. 

“I  am  not  going  to  make  li¬ 
censing  my  bag,”  the  Men¬ 
ninger  Foundation  psychiatrist 
said  in  discussing  the  reaction 
of  the  news  media  to  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington  on  Febru¬ 
ary  14. 

-4t  that  time,  he  said: 

“In  other  professions  with  a 
public  trust—  medicine,  law, 
education — laws  for  licensure 
and  certification  assure  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  the  practitioner  has  ful¬ 
filled  minimum  standards,  met 
certain  requirements  for  train¬ 
ing  and  demonstrated  compe¬ 
tence  in  the  profession.  The 
public  is  entitled  to  similar 
safeguards  in  the  quality  of  the 
practioner  of  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  cornerstone  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  society,  the  news  media.” 

Dr.  Menninger  said  last 
week : 

“To  focus  on  licensing  is  to 
miss  the  point.  What  is  terribly 
important  is  the  assurance  to 
the  public  by  the  journalistic 


professions  that  it  is  governed 
by  standards.  This  is  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  journalistic  profes¬ 
sion. 

“To  all  practical  purposes, 
the  public  counts  on  the  journal¬ 
ist  to  maintain  that  public 
trust.  The  journalist  has  the 
singular  responsibility  to  the 
public  to  guarantee  that  this 
trust  will  be  upheld.” 

Dr.  Menninger  quoted  from  a 
speech  he  made  to  a  district  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  conference  March  14 
in  Manhattan,  Kansas,  in  which 
he  said: 

“Obviously,  the  thought  of 
‘licensing’  springs  from  my 
medical  background  where  this 
is  the  practice.  Thus,  I  may 
have  chosen  the  wrong  word  to 
emphasize  a  concern  about  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  in  journal¬ 
ism.  It  is  clear  that  certification 
or  licensure  doesn’t  guarantee 
comjjetent  performance  or  pro¬ 
fessionals.  It  does  no  more  than 
assure  the  public  that  practi¬ 
tioners  have  met  minimum  stan¬ 
dards.  And  there  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  many  legal,  constitutional 
and  procedural  problems  that 
wouKl  make  certification  of  li¬ 
censure  of  journalists  by  law 
welt  nigh  impossible.” 


In  newspapers, 80%  of  Baltimore’s 

ad!^ising 
is  in  the  Sunpapers. 

Morning,  Evening,  Sunday. 

National  Representatives;  Cresmer, Woodward.  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Member,  Newspaper  1. 
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THE  TIMKEN 

ROLLER  REARING  COMPANY 

is  now 


And  for  good  reasons: 


As  of  May  1,  1970,  we  shortened  our  name.  And  And  because  we  also  supply  the  best-known  rock 
here’s  why.  bits  for  mining  and  construction. 

Because  we’re  expanding  our  world-wide  manu-  And  we  intend  to  supply  more, 
factoring  and  sales  of  Timken"*' tapered  roller  bear-  We  keep  broadening  our  horizons  and  length- 
ings.  Off  and  running  on  a  multi-million  dollar  ening  our  reach.  And  that’s  why  we’ve  shortened 

growth  program.  our  name. 

And  because  that  expansion  isn’t  in  bearings  The  Timken  Company,  Canton,  Ohio  44706. 
alone.  We  also  make  and  sell  the  finest  alloy  steel.  Timken  bearings  sold  in  133  countries.  Manu- 

And  produce  more  seamless  alloy  mechanical  tub-  facturing  in  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  England, 
ing  than  anyone  else  in  the  world.  And  that’s  also  France,  South  Africa  and  the  U.S.A. 
on  the  grow. 

TIMKEN 

j  |tCOI$TEK£D  TRAOfMARK 


The  Stuart  News 


V'oluntc  33  —  NumScr  tW 


The  Newspaper  That  Serves  Its  Readers 


STUART,  MARTIN  COUNTY,  FLORIDA  33  W.  St»NI)A^’,  MAY  3.  1970 


The  Stuart  News 
Give^  You 

Complete  News 

OI  Martin  County 
Communities 


2  Seetions— IK  Pallet 


Seven  drsis,  two  seconds,  a  third,  four  honorable  mentions 


News  wins  Florida  press  sweepstakes 


The  Stuart  News  makes  its  own 
headlines. 

For  the  fifth  time  in  12  years 
Scripps-Howard’s  semi-weekly  in 
Florida  has  been  named  winner 
of  the  State  Press  Association  Sweep- 
stakes  trophy  awarded  annually  to 


“Florida’s  Best  Weekly  Newspaper." 

It  was  a  resounding  victory.  The 
News  won  seven  first  place  plaques, 
including  the  award  for  general 
excellence;  two  second  places,  one 
third,  and  four  honorable  mentions. 
The  awards  totaled  38  points. 


surpassing  all  of  the  141  weeklies 
and  semi-weeklies  entered  in  the 
competition. 

Judging  of  the  1969  Sweepstakes 
awards  was  by  out-of-staters  who 
knew  a  good  newspaper  when  they 


Editor  Ernest  F.  Lyons 
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